











CONVERT TO NEOPRENE LATEX NOW 


OUR major problem today is that of 

converting your production from natu- 
ral rubber to some other elastomer. In the 
latex field the choice of an elastomer emul- 
sion is limited by the special equipment 
available for handling latex and the partic- 
ular requirements of most of the products 
which are to be made. Neoprene latex 
possesses all of the necessary qualifications 
to replace natural rubber latex and in ad- 
dition, imparts to the finished product those 
improved properties for which neoprene 


is noted. 


With slight variations in compounding 
and manufacturing technique, Neoprene La- 
tex Type 571. the general purpose neoprene 
latex, may be adopted for practically any 
articles that have been made in the past 
from natural rubber latex. Neoprene latex 
compounds perform satisfactorily in all of 
the customary processes used for manufac- 
turing articles from natural rubber latex; 
typical methods of processing neoprene 
latex include straight and coagulant dipping, 
gelation molding, spraying, coating, impreg- 
nating, whipping into foam sponge and 


extruding for thread. 


Most manufacturers of latex products 
know the extent to which neoprene latex 
may be used in dipped goods to produce 
products of excellent quality. Production 
of molded articles from neoprene latex has 
also received general recognition. A few 
of the many applications of current interest 


for neoprene latices are: 


having widely varying degrees 
of tackiness and capable of producing high 
initial and final bonds may be produced 
from Neoprene Latex Type 571. The use 
of chemical plasticizers and tackifiers has 


played an important part in the develop- 
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ment of neoprene latex adhesives for a wide 


variety of services. 


of wide application are made with neoprene 
latex. Compounds of different types are 
employed as binders for aggregates of fib- 
rous materials and as coatings in the manu- 
facture of shock pads, gaskets and many 
other products. The service rendered is 
outstanding, particularly where exposed to 


oils, heat, sunlight, flame and oxidation. 


may be made from neo- 
prene latex. Neoprene thread has excellent 
physical properties and may be used to pro- 
duce elastic webbing and related articles 
having many advantages over similar rub- 
ber products. Outstandingly long life under 
normal aging conditions and resistance to 
deterioration in sunlight and in dry clean- 
ing solvents are inherent properties of 
thread made from either neoprene latex or 


dry neoprene. 


of excellent quality may be 
made trom Neoprene Latex Type 60 which 
is a specialty product recommended pri- 
marily for this use. In addition to the usual 
chemical and flame resistant advantages in- 
herent in all neoprene products, laboratory 
tests indicate that neoprene foam sponge 
has an unusually high shock absorbing 


capacity. 


Almost every conceivable type of product 
has been made from neoprene latex in our 
laboratory and many of these have been and 
are being made on a production scale in 
various plants throughout the country. We 
shall be very happy to work with you during 
this critical period and to assist in convert- 
ing your production to neoprene latex. 
Bring your latex conversion problems to us. 


We are sure we can help you. 
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the mill 





Don't forget there is a 
plus feature in converting from 
rubber latex to neoprene latex. 
Not only do yuleanizates from 
neoprene latex resemble rubber 
in strength, toughness. resilience 
and other physical properties but 
in addition they are inherently 
resistant to oils, chemicals, heat, 
flame, sunlight and oxidation 
all of which are natural enemies 


of rubber. 


The background of 
service experience being built up 
by tires made with 2-IT—Ae- 
celerator 808 accelerated GR-S 
stocks confirms the wisdom of 
this acceleration choice. If you 
are not thoroughly satisfied with 
your GR-S tires, ask us to dem- 
onstrate the advantages of 2-MT- 


808 acceleration. 


Conversion 
from natural to synthetic rubber 
is either an accomplished fact or 
a “headache” of the immediate 
future. Neoprene Type GN, or 
GR-M, has been classified as a 
general purpose synthetic by the 
War Production Board. In neo- 
prene you have the best answer 
to your conversion problems. Ease 
of processing. excellent’ molding 
qualities and inherent tackiness 
for building operations make it 


most adaptable. Our field rep- 


resentatives and laboratory staff 


are available to help solve your 


conversion problems. 
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SO ALIKE « « YET SO LyYfereiia! 


For a long time the rubber industry has-stopped 
thinking of synthetic rubber as merely ‘rubber—for 
“rubber” is a very inadequate name for the amazing 
synthetic materials that are being used to replace 
the natural product. In these “synthetics’’ science 
has not only given us workable substitutes for 
natural rubber—it has produced a whole new group 
of raw materials with unique and individual charac- 
teristics. And it is in this difference in physical 
properties that their greatest future potential lies. 

The difference is evident in the increasing number 
and variety of new pigments and compounding 
techniques required to give synthetics the qualities 
necessary for successful application in various 
fields. This job is as important as the discovery 
of new synthetics themselves. And it is a job in 
which Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. is proving to be 
highly efficient. 

Chemists in Wishnick-Tumpeer’s Research 


Laboratories, working hand-in-hand with the rub- 
ber industry, have made available such greatly 
needed materials as Witco Carbon Black No. 12, 
which helps to reduce the danger of heat gener- 
ation in heavy-duty tires...Witco Softener No. 20, 
a plasticizer that improves tear resistance in tire 
treads and saves milling time...Stearite, a specially 
effective dispersing and vuicanizing aid...Witcarb, 
a remarkable filler that increases tensile and wear 
resistance of the synthetics. 

In working so closely with the rub- 
ber industry Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc., has become an integral part 
of that great industry. Perhaps you 
can benefit by the experienced 
assistance our laboratory staff 
can give you in adapting syn- 
thetic rubbers to your specific 





requirements. 


Wires tTaniCKk-TUNM PEEP. AW Ce MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


New York 17, 295 Madison Ave. * Boston 9,14] Milk St. * Chicago 11, Tribune Tower + Cleveland 14, 616 St. Clair Ave., 


N.E 


Witco Affiliates: The Pioneer Asphalt Company . Panhandle Carbon Company . Foreign Office, London, England 
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When the HEAT is on... 


, 
y OUR products are helping win this war. . 


Without precious rubber fire hose, the Four Horse- 
men of Disaster — incendiary bombs, explosion 
fires, sabotage and accident—could run their damag- 


ing course unchecked 


Rubber hose has won its service stripes time and 


time again, saving lives, ships and cargoes for 


Uncle Sam 


Industry is fully aware of the importance of turning 
out rubber hose for this and other applications. 
Naturally, rubber hose manufacturers choose equip- 
ment whose record is one of efficiency and depend- 
ability and Robertson equipment is used by the 
majority of makers of rubber hose in the Western 


Hemisphere! 


Every day . . . miles of uncured rubber hose pass 
through Robertson presses and are perfectly lead 


sheathed — ready for vulcanizing 





COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS of Robertson 


hose lead encasing and stripping equipment make the 
perfectly correlated operating units found most satisfactory 
by leading rubber hose manufacturers. Installation and 
maintenance are simplified; responsibility is undivided; 
and operation is as one perfectly integrated unit. 


JOHN ROBERTSON COMPANY, INC. 
131 WaterStreet, Brooklyn 1,N.¥Y 


HU SEW 


Established 1858 - Designers and builders of Lead Encasing 
Machines and Hydraulic Equipment, Including Extrusion 
Presses, Hydraulic Pumps, Melting Furnaces and Pots, 
Dies and Cores, Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulators, Lead Sheath 
Stripping Machines, and Special Equipment for Special Uses. 
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NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL. 


eee any. Product or Problem with GR-S 
‘ > is a Naugatuck Accelerator 





e 1-—THIAZOLES 
B-J-F—M-B-T—M-B-T-S—O-X-A-F 


e 2—THIURAMS 
MONEX —PENTEX—TUEX 





e 3—ALDEHYDE AMINES 
BEUTENE—HEPTEEN BASE—TRIMENE BASE | 


© 4—DITHIOCARBAMATES : | | 


ARAZATE— BUTAZATE— ETHAZATE 
METHAZATE— PIPAZATE— SAFEX | 


e 5—XANTHATES | 
C:P-B—Z-B-X 


e 6—ACTIVATORS 
D-B-A—DELAC P 


PROCESS — ACCELERATE — PROTECT with Naugatuck Chemicals 


Naugatuck Chemical 


DIVISION OF UNITED Gq STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER IS i ae es oe: a Gen. ee ae 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Limited, Elmira, Ont. 











War-time research ... born of stark ne- 
cessity ... has a wholly military objective. 
It has not tried to alter America’s post-war 
industry. But already it has altered it 
almost beyond possibility of recognition. 
Under its continued stimulus new indus- 
tries will spring up . . . competitive situa- 
tions will alter... new products and new 
leaders will arise. Contact with war-time 
research affecting YOUR industry will en- 
able you to keep pace with these startling 
post-war developments. Stanley chemists 
have pioneered in the field of coatings. 
Intricate problems relating to war-time 
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finishes have been solved... uncovering 
startling developments which, when the 
war is won, may well revolutionize YOUR 
peace-time products. Be prepared... 
participate in present research by secur- 
ing now the answers to your war-time 
finishing problems. When the war ends 
... you will be ready for their post-war 
application. Your inquiry incurs no ob- 
ligation. Address The Stanley Chemical 
Company ... manufacturers of Stanley 
Lacquers, Enamels, Synthetics and Japans 
... East Berlin, Connecticut. 
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Hycar 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF 


BUTADIENE ~ yp 7 heer IN AMERICA 


























First Bounce 














ERE a sample of Hycar stock 

is undergoing tests in the 
Lupke Resiliometer. The end use of 
this particular stock requires high 
resilience, and the indicator shows 
it’s going to have plenty of bounce. 
Technical men in the rubber 
industry are familiar with this 
rebound test. But they may not be 
aware of the completeness of the 
facilities offered to them for de- 


veloping, testing and perfecting 
their Hycar stocks at our Cus- 
tomer Service Laboratory. 


Here, for the advancement of re- 
search and improvement of prod- 


ucts, is a complete, fully equipped, 


fully staffed laboratory devoted 
entirely to Customer problems. 
We will welcome the opportunity 


of cooperating with you. Hycar 


Chemical Company. Akron 8, Ohio. 


7 


LIMITED QUANTITIES OF HYCAR are now 





available for experimental purposes with- 
out WPB allocations. Individual orders 


may not exceed 25 pounds per month. 
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Presses for rubber working and 
plastic molding, etc., are made 
by EEMCO in all sizes. EEMCO, 
successors to Nagle, builds ma- 
chinery to meet today’s produc- 
tion requirements in the rubber 
industry and for plastic molding. 





























Manufacturers of: 


MILLS - REFINERS - TUBERS - EXTRUDERS 
STRAINERS - HYDRAULIC PRESSES 





An inquiry on your letter-head will 


CALENDERS - CRACKERS - WASHERS bring literature by return mail 





SUCCESSOR TO “NAGLE” 
953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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NAFTOLEN te solution to your 


GR-S Extrusion Problems 





Smooth extrusion of GR-S stocks can be obtained through the use of 
large proportions of NAFTOLEN (50 or more parts for every 100 parts of 
GR-S). The NAFTOLEN swells the GR-S, reducing the “nerve” of the 
stock to a minimum. NAFTOLEN is an unsaturated hydrocarbon which 
reacts with sulfur during vulcanization. Therefore proper sulfur is 


necessary for optimum results. 


WILMINGTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Plant and Laboratory: Wilmington, Delaware 
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High strength at elevated temperatures. Hydrated 


Alumina C-741 reinforcing pigment gives rubber 


this highly desirable characteristic. Products come 
off the molds without tearing. The work goes fast 
and rejections are low. Finished rubber is tough. 
resilient. and highly resistant to tear and aging. 
It has low heat build-up and good heat transfer. 

Rubber compounded with Hydrated Alumina 
C-741 has a high modulus in the uncured stock. 
with unusually good tackiness. For many rubber 


products. higher pigment loadings are possible 





me ALORCO om 
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and additional diluents can be used. You are able 


to conserve badly-needed crude rubber while 


retaining the physical qualities required — by 
Federal specifications. 

If you are making rubber products which are 
used in the war effort. you should investigate the 
use of Hydrated Alumina C-74l as a reinforcing 
pigment. We'll send you samples for trial. Write 


ALL MINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA (Sales 


{gent for ALUmintw Ore Company) 1909 Gulf 


Building. Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. 
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ALUMINUM AND FLUORINE COMPOUNDS 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST SALVAGE JOB 
RELIES HEAVILY ON EXTRUDED RUBBER 





PUMPING OUT THE “NORMANDIE” 


SSI en a From the start of the salvage’work*on the huge ‘‘U. S. S. 





lel | |. |) Lafayette’—formerly the ‘Normandie’. of the French 





2 a wee % at i Line, extruded hose played a major role. 


9 i A. Divers who first examined the submerged hull used 


mM thousands of feet of hose. 


Werkers, inside and outside the ship, used hose for 


riveting and power tools. 


ie; And as the big ship began to come up it was rubber hose 
that drained the water from her compartments. Until she 
is restored to use extruded hose will be continuously 


employed in the work of reconstruction. 


ROYLE EXTRUDERS 


have been used and approved by manufacturers of hose for half a century. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


BUILDERS OF A LINE OF GREAT eenanee FORIRUBBER AND PLASTICS 


AKRON, OHIO naventen LONDON, ENG. 
Represented by J. C. CLINEFELTER NJ Represented by JAMES DAY 


UNIVERSITY 3726 (MACHINERY) LTD. 
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JAR RINGS ALSO SERVE 


In the face of restrictions, greater demand and changing formu- 
lations, Pequanoc Rubber Company still aids the jar ring manufac- 
turers in getting this essential product into the kitchens of America. 


For many years we have supplied special Reclaims for jar rings 
and continue to meet present day problems of the industry. 
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BUTLER NEW JERSEY 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Robert Knoblock Harold P. Fuller Burnett & Co. (London) Ltd. 
2301 Lincoln Way West 31 St. James Avenue 189 Regent Street 
Mishawaka. Indiana Boston, Mass. London W. 1. England 
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-oo- when we're in Tokio! 






















Feeling cocky about the war? 
Better not . . . you can’t crow 
without sticking your neck out! 


Sure, there have been . . . and there 
will be . . . successes along the road 
to Victory. But these must not make 
any of us over-confident. 





Rome. Even Berlin! Just milestones 
on the long, hard road to Tokio. 

With a fanatical foe contesting every 
inch of the way! 


Only a tidal wave of men, materiel 
and money will engulf Japan! 


To help swell this wave, American 





industry must have... at once: 
WOMEN ... by the many 
thousands to take the places of 
men gone to war. 


Even more important... EFFORT to 
the point of sacrifice on the part of 
every man and woman in industry 

. . workers and bosses. 


Another must... DOLLARS!... 
And the coming Victory Loan 

is a further opportunity to show our 
enemies what their fate shall be. 


Crow? Sure! But only in Tokio! 


Carrier /R= 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


ed 


Ee 
8 








Makers of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment 








@ This message in poster form for use on factory bulletin boards is available upon re quest. 
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Good WHtld tr é very Shifrment 


Every bag or barrel of St. Joe Zine oxide 
contains an invisible but valuable ingredient— 
Good Will. The pigment s consistent high 
quality builds Good Will for us among our 
customers. Our control of production from 
zine ore to zinc oxide, by a patented electro- 


thermic process, ensures the maintenance of the 


uniform high quality that has made ST. JOE 
Lead-Free ZINC OXIDES famous 


throughout the consuming industries. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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The Gordon Plasticator produces 
broken down or plasticized rubber 
in either strip or pellet form. 








HERE IS A MACHINE 
THAT DOES THE WORK OF SEVEN 84° ROLL MILLS 


One cause of the high cost of production in first pass, using ordinary breakdown methods and 
some rubber plants can be traced to the use of temperatures. This is equivalent to the output 
general-purpose roll mills for breaking down of seven 84" roll mills breaking down to the 
crude rubber—- machines suitable for a wide same degree of plasticity. With the hot break- 
range of applications but lacking the high down, 10.000 Ibs. per hour can be produced, 
efficiency of a machine designed for a specific With no second pass needed for average uses. 

use. The Gordon Plasti- eee ny et ee 


eator, on the other hand, : 
sl hi with a capacity of 4400 Ibs 
is a single-purpose machine 

Aipetis per hour: the 12", which 


designed — specifically — for ; 
© I ; has an output of 2400 


» 


high output and low-cost , : 
S I Ibs. : and a 3" size for 


production of broken-down 
laboratory use. 


rubber 





ae 


Plants using the Gordon 
The 20" size, which is the F-B PRODUCTION UNITS Plasticator find that they 
Banbury Mixers —Plasticators —Pelletizers 








largest Gordon Plasticator Mixing. Grinding. Warming and Sheeting obtain improved plasticity 
built, has a capacity of Mills — Bale Cutters — Tubing Machines as well as a high rate of 
: - ; Refiners —Crackers —Washers— Calenders ; 
8600 Ibs. of — preheated Hose Machines — Hydraulic Presses — and production at low cost. 
her rubber working equipment. ae : 
smoked sheet per hour on other rubber workin equipment W rite for complete details. 





FARREL- BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. | 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Amsonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. ¥.. — Branch Offices: New York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Akron, Los Angeles | 
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NEVOLL* 


Coal-tar softener, formerly widely used in natural rubber, now found to 
be an effective plasticizer and wetting agent for GR-S to improve 
resistance to abrasion, tensile strength, elongation and resilience. 


COUMARONE RESINS 


A number of Rubber Reserve Company's releases on compounding 
synthetic rubbers contain suggested recipes calling for coumarone 
resins. They are available in various melting points and colors. 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


Effective softener for several of the synthetic rubbers, such as Hycar 
é OR, Perbunan, etc., imparting high tensile, low modulus and low set. 


RECLAIMING OILS 


Several types manufactured for both digestor and pan processes. 


COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 


Benzol, Tollac* Solvent, Nevsol*, Xylol, 2-50-W* Hi Flash Solvent, Cosol*, 


and special solvents; for rubber cements and various rubber solutions. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH - PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation’s War Program 






BENZOL © TOLUOL © XYLOL © TOLUOL SUBSTITUTES ® CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS © COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS © TERPENE RESINS © TAR PAINTS 


RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS © WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS @ DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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... Backing up Quality with Quality 


BACKING up the quality of rubber products . . . meeting exacting speci- 
fications of an industry with exacting needs... that is a task to which MT. VERNON 
fabrics are dedicated. Modern laboratory control guides every step of their produc- 
tion ... from the careful selection of top grades of cotton, to highly uniform weaving. 
When you specify MT. VERNON fabrics, you are backing up the quality of your 
own products. 


ERNON @ 
DBERRY TURNER HALSEY COMPANY 
40 WORTH STREET « NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BeGHICAGO- - NEW ORLEANS - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - LOS ANCES SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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How to improve tensile strength 
of GR-S 


Tests have shown that Bardol* is compatible with GR-S Rubber (BunaS), 
functioning as a wetting agent and plasticizer to promote dispersion 

of sulphur and accelerators in the elastomer. 

Manufacturers who use Bardo] find that it improves behavior and 
performance of GR-S compounds, providing higher tensile 


strength and greater elongation. 


Bardol, a coal-tar chemical, is also effective 
in obtaining these properties: 


e Improved resistance to abrasion. 


@ Better flexibility and resistance to ply 
separation at low temperatures. 


@ Greater resilience and low hysteresis. 
e Low permanent and compression set. 


For complete details, wire or write 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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USE UNITED BLACKS 
FOR BEST RESULTS 


Kosmobile 77-Dixiedensed 77 is the dustless easy process- 
ing channel black (EPC) for natural and synthetic rubber. 
Take advantage of its relatively low power consumption 
and cool mixing, easy and smooth processing, fast curing, 
top reinforcement, high rebound, low heat build-up, and 


el-Yet-Vatefe] o)(-Mel-Varelauilelile-Melite(-Tamel | MX-larMelme(-Vuilelite te 


Kosmobile 77-Dixiedensed 77 is the black for tires. Employ 


it where your cardinal specifications call for toughness, 
hardness, and resistance to deterioration by generated 


Nol Mme] lacttieliMmit:> dlls Mae liteMageld diate m 


Kosmobile 77-Dixiedensed 77 is produced under exacting 
conditions and carefully controlled for quality and uniform- 


ity. To repeat, “Use United blacks for best results.” 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
New York . Akron e @lilkxelele 


ee le elamnemnctgagaibes | 
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HYDRAULIC 
PRESSE. 


Qu fay Sige! 


From small laboratory presses 


to the massive production units 








required for the Plastics and 





Rubber industries, Wood engi- 
neers can design and produce 
co meet your needs. It will 
pay you to consult with us on 


your hydraulic press problems. 


adjustable pressure control. 


Above Left: A 570 ton Laboratory Press with electti- Re R } W | } } 
cally heated platens, two-pressure pumping unit and 


PHILADELPH 
1A 
Above Right: An open-side belt press of the precision PENNSYLVANIA 


type, with steam- sheared platens. ia 
° 
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| REACHING NEW 
HEIGHTS... & 
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BIN VALUE 


Only titanium pigments, of which TITANOX 
is the oldest and most widely used, give all 
of the benefits on which the value of opaque 

pigments is based. Principal among these ® 

benefits is the ability to produce desired 
whiteness and brightness with a minimum 
of pigmentation. 

Thus in these times of rising manufactur- 
ing costs, the unsurpassed tinting strength 
of TITANOX contributes to desired economy 

wherever white pigments are used to whiten 
ola [Te LLC TaMat] ol ola olaole (tat Mor Mi colae > Colul oly 
Tamales oie] Malt -ilile Melle Me (oh Muleh Lee 
This color benefit is permanent and will 
outlast the use-life of the product because 
the whiteness of TITANOX pigments is 
unchanging. This applies equally to syn- 
thetics, natural and reclaimed rubber. 
TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION, Sole Sales Agent 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * 104 South Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois * 350 Townsend Street, San Fran 
cisco, Calif. * 2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles, Calif 


TITANOX 


TRADE MARK 





A” low heat generating ex- 
rating, easy processing 


andard. 


ntinental “AA 
low heat gene 


Continental D st 






BLACK: Co 
processing “AA” 
edium cure, 
Ty—Continental 


tremely easy 
Continental Am 


OR HIGH CONDUCT vi 


-40, and a complete line of ¢ 


F 





CONTINENTAL CARbBt 


295 MADISON AVENUE 
Akron Sales Office: Peoples Bank Building, Akron, Ohio LES REPRESENTATIVES: 
oston, Mass. ° Marshall Dill, Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 


Ernest Jacoby & Co., B 
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MULTIPLE MOLDING 


Wherever you are or whatever you re doing 
—production is the word of the day. To 
get real production you need real equip- 
ment. This multiple molding press is so 
arranged that one press operator can handle 
the production output of 6 presses. If you 
have a production problem—call in our 
Southwark specialists, we make it our busi- 


ness to help you 


Baldwin Southwark Division, The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; 
Pacific Coast Representative, The Pelton 


Water Wheel Co., San Francisco. 





Al 

& BALDWIN 
SOUTHWARK 

HYDRAULIE PRESSES 


GROUP 
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Dependable 









ZINC OXIDES for 


every wartime 


rubber need 





| L gine oxrpeEs 


pet 
r i | a] "| \ 





AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO -ST. LOUIS- NEW YORK 
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Worn Mill and 
Washer Journals 
Restored by NEW 


Interstate Process 
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(a) Brings back full working 
efficiency. 


(b) Saves 75% or more by 
making unnecessary 
investment in new rolls. 


This new Interstate 
development, proved 
by long test runs, 


gives journals a new 




















t These Roll Journals 


lease on life and 





> 


saves costly invest- 


Scored and worn to a point ment in replacement 


where equipment could no 
longer be operated, these roll 
journals were built up by Inter- 
state’s special process and re- 
turned to give high efficiency 
duty again. 


rolls. 





Here is the photographic reproduction of 
the restored journals . . . Here is proof of 
the vital saving made possible by restoring 
wom equipment to its original efficiency. 


Interstate’s journal rebuilding 
method has proved its long- 
wearing qualities. Write, wire 
or phone us today. 






INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Cotte We alec et eis D Oe Ge \/iletcct Ms) tc-\-) EE 0.10). PE @) o 0 (© BENE <J oo) 1 | OMA WAT) 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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Photo Courtesy 


Footwear Divis 


Why Compounders Think of 


GASTEX and PELLETEX 


When They Think of Footwear 


Since their inception GASTEX and PELLETEX 
Semi-Reinforcing Blacks have been recognized 
as ideal pigments for footwear compounds. Used 
extensively for many years in civilian overshoes, 
rubber soles and heels, GASTEX and PELLETEX 
are now standing up in the severe treatment 
given specially designed footwear for the Army 


and Navy. 
GASTEX and PELLETEX impart superior flexi- 





ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston 


THE C. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF., Los Angeles 


’ HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIVISION 


OF GENERAL PROPERTIES COMPANY, INC. 
PAMPA, TEXAS — GUYMON, OKLA. 


- DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York : 


bility, resiliency and excellent aging character- 
istics to natural and synthetic rubber compounds. 
These properties are especiaily important in such 
war products as the new type of waterproof 
aviation boot here shown, developed by The 
B. F. Goodrich, Footwear Division, in collabora- 


tion with aeronautics authorities. 


We are happy to be of service to our armed 


forces in this definite way. 





of 


The B. F. Goodrich 


ion 








HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 
H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 


ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 


(PELLETEX] 
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ARE YOU letting the “Gremlins” and ‘Worry Warts” of 


modern production problems get you down? If you are, there is a good 


possibility that ADAMSON engineers can take some of the burden off 


of your mind! 





We, at ADAMSON, are too d.... Injection Molding Presses; and con- 
busy to find time to personally tell tinuous curing equipment; most of 
you about our newest developments, | which are specially engineered for 
unless you make a special request, use on the new synthetic rubbers 
but we are ‘all out’’ on Mills for high and plastics. 

temperature operation; Cal- Why not let our engineers 
enders for high temperatures help drive the “Gremlins” 
and low deflections; Tubers out of your equipment 
for straight line production; y problems? 








ADAMSON MACHINE CO. 


AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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FOR EFFICIENT PRODUCTION IN CUTTING OF 


| JAR RINGS AND COMMERCIAL SEALING RINGS 


You should investigate the 
possibilities of this modern 
BLACK ROCK 4-BX_ high 
speed ring cutter if you are 
confronted with cutting large 
volumes of washers, rings and 








gaskets of various sizes and 
compounds. 


CAPACITIES 





MANX. O.D. OF STOCK 61" 
MIN. LD. OF STOCK 34,” 
MAX. WALL THICKNESS 34,” 
MAX. WIDTH OF CUT Y,” 
MANDREL LENGTH 20° -40" 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Y ffi 175 OSBORNE STREET Lombard Smith Co. 
a a ne 2032 Santa Fe Ave. 


305 Broadway BRIDGEPORT e CONNECTICUT Los Angeles, Cal. 











Ba STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


(CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


ant BBER 
INDUSTRY 


CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 





Stauffer 





420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 424 Ohio Building, Akron™8, Ohio 
444 Lake Shor eae — cago 011,11 North Portland, _ ego 
624 California St., o 8, Cal Houston 2, Tex 

| 555 So. Flower St., ro 7 ard 13, Cal Apopka, Flor ‘do 
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PICCOLYTE 
TERPENE 
RESINS ... 


Available in a broad 
range of melting 
points . 

Compatible with all 
rubbers, pitches, 
paraffins, waxes... 

Soluble in hydro-car- 
bons... 

Water repelling... 

Chemically inert... 

Acid and alkali-resist- 


ing . 











STANI DARD 


--any Quantity 
--any Specification 


Para Coumarone Indene Resins, Plasti- 
cizers, Dispersing Oils, Softening Oils... 
These will be needed in unlimited quantities and 
in a variety of specifications to meet the require- 
ments of the Synthetic program ... We can match 
your needs with Precision materials to serve any 
specific purpose—and in unlimited quantities. 
Hard-to-get materials need not retard your produc- 
tion. There are replacement materials to give equal 
efficiency—often better results. Tell us your re- 
quirements; we will tell you how quickly we can 
meet them. 


These Products are manufactured by 
— Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


Chemical Company 


AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BLDG. 


AKRON, OHIO 





ORIGINAL 
PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM 
SALTS 


SEA WATER 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES + OXIDES 


(U.S. P. technical and special grades ) 
Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
Seolibe BYV Bi Th fab taome Viliel di.) 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 


CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer - Schuster Company 


G. 5. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
x *k * 
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Pluma 
Skiving 
Machine 
Model L 







FOR SKIVING FABRIC 
OR CORD TIRE PATCHES 
AND RELINERS 


TPYHE Pluma Skiving Machine—Model L is 
“ particularly adapted for skiving belting, rub- 
ber mats, ete., and all kinds of material used in 
the manufacture and reclaiming of Auto Tires. 


In Rubber Shoe Factories it is used to ad- 
vantage in skiving counters, also rubber soles 
and heels where a rolled edge is desired. 

This machine is equipped with a steel feed roll 
especially suited for this class of work, also with 
a power top presser roll having a double end 
bearing. It has an improved gear driven grinder. 
which eliminates belt troubles. where water is 
used on the knife head parts. These features, to- 
gether with a knife six inches in diameter, en- 
able the operator to skive a uniform wide bevel 
scarf. It can also be fitted for a narrow scarf if 
desired. A water device for wetting the knife 


when used for skiving rubber is also provided. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 


BOSTON, MIASS. 


BRANCHES 
38 Minot Avenue 
93 Centre Street 
500 So. Franklin Street 
107 East 8th Street 
145 Essex Street 
20 So. 4th Street 


Auburn. Maine 
Brockton. Mass. 
Chicago. Ilinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Harrisburg. Penna. 





Johnson City. New York 
Lynn, Mass. 

Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
Nashville. Tenn. 

New York. New York 
Philadelphia. Penna. 
Rochester. New York 

St. Louis. Missouri 

San Francisco. Calif 
Worcester, Mass. 


19 Jennison Avenue 

525 Union Street 

922 No. Fourth Street 
901 Church Street 

110 Fifth Avenue 

221 No. 13th Street 

60 Commercial Street 
2200 Washington Avenue 
859 Mission Street 

Tl Mechanic Street 











es 





peers 











FSCOTEN «LEE TOOTS 
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84 MILLS 





for Mixing and Compounding 


Synthetic Rubber 


We manufacture a complete line of mills to meet 
every requirement of the rubber industry, from 
the new extra heavy duty, 84 inch production 
mills to 2'’ x 6”’ miniature laboratory mills. Today, 
as for over fifty-four years, the name Thropp sym- 
bolizes advanced engineering skill, 
precision workmanship and modern 
design. Whatever your rubber mill 
machinery requirements, write Thropp. 


These Mills Are 
Equipped With Thropp 
Patented Mechanical or 
Electrical Safety Brakes 


Guaranteed to meet all 

state labor department 

and insurance company 
standards. 

Illustrated is the Thropp 

14° x 30° intermediate 

mill with flood lubrication 


and micrometer roll ad- 
justment. 









WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. ;2EN7O% 


WASHERS CRACKERS REFINERS 


CALENDERS 
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CHANNEL BLACKS 
WYEX EASY-PROCESSING .. . 
™ LOW HEAT GENERATING 


T x = MEDIUM, STANDARD 





H x = HARD PROCESSING 





REFINED PINE GUM 
TURGUM TURGUM ‘’’S”’ 


Viscous Liquid Solid 





These softeners aid pigment dispersion, and reduce cut growth. They also 
impart a fair degree of tack, superior to most other types of softeners. 


SUPREX CLAY JMH 


The standard reenforcing hard clay. A chemical peptizer for 
GR-S. 











J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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REOGEN is used to good 


advantage in GR-S to im- 








prove mixing, calendering 
and tubing. 

Try 5 to 10 parts on the 
rubber in straight GR-S 
stocks or in GR-S—Reclaim 


combinations. 


RK. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Compounding Adjustments for Controlling 
the Variability of GR-S 


T IS obvious to everyone by now that the establishment 
of a synthetic rubber industry in the United States in 
the course of a few vears is a tremendous undertaking. 

\t the outset it is inevitable that some variation in product 
is likely to occur. As in all manufacturing processes, this 
variation may be expected to diminish as plants are tuned 
up, and experience 1s accumulated. In the meantime the 
rubber industry cannot wait for perfect rubber, and poly- 
mer in any reasonable form is too valuable to be discarded. 
Consequently the industry is prepared to utilize polymers 
which may exhibit variations in physical properties and 
curing rates which are somewhat wider than have been 
experienced in late vears with plantation rubbers. Ad- 
mittedly this places a heavy burden on the compounder 
as it will often be desirable to test polymer shipments 
when received and make compounding adjustments to 
secure uniform physical characteristics and curing rates. 

The present data have been assembled as a contribution 

to the fund of knowledge covering basic compounding 
principles for GR-S and are designed to be used for 
ascertaining what compounding controls may be utilized 
for smoothing out variations in the raw polymer. 


Specification for GR-S 

Prior to being released from the various polymerization 
plants, GR-S must meet certain chemical and physical tests 
which may be summarized as follows: 


I. Chemical Analysis 


est Specification 
\. Acetone extract Se ; 10° Maximum 
B. Heat loss 0.75°° Maximum 
C. Fatty acid (as stearic acid : ae 3.0 to 6.0% Maximum 
D. Soap (soluble sodium stearate) . 0.755 Maximum 
E. Ash 1.50% Maximum 


II. Physical Tests 
A. Plasticity 
Uncompounded Mooney viscosity limits 45 to 55 at 212° F. read four 
minutes after the motor has been started following a warm up period ot 
one minute. The large rotor shall be used at a temperature of 212° 
A reading at 14% minutes is also to be taken as a matter of record 





Compounded Mooney Viscosity: 


Large rotor (ML) 212° F. at 4/-—80 Maximum 
Smal! rotor (MS) 212° F. at 4 —40 Maximum 


George R. Vila’ and F. L. Holbrook’ 
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Usually the compounder will be most interested in the 


processing characteristics, the physical properties, and 


the curing rate of each lot of polymer as received. His 


! Development Dept., Naugatuck Chem Division, | t States R 
R05 ugatuck, Cont 
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the chemical tests will be governed primart: 
their variation mav have on the foregomyg 





properties or performance service 
Variability in Testing GR-S 
This laboratory has made a study of the variability 


g GR » tread Type compoun Is 1n comparison Wit 





similar natural rubber compounds. The results given 1m 
Fable 1 represet merous tests on two, and only two, 
separate lots of natural and GR-S rubber, since the pur 
pose of this investigation was primarily to determine vari 


tests on given lots of rubber 





GR-S. rather than variations between a large 
number of lots of this synthetic rubber 

A ¢] P ee sere “1} . 
lard deviations in the testing of natural rubbei 

, 

is 


ve averaged with the following result: 





« - D ce IN TES N k R RA 
Cas % s s 
Natural Rul Gt 
ngs 207 p.s 279 ; s 
Elongation at break 4+ percentage 52 perce g 


It is realized that some license has been taken in aver- 
aging the standard deviations observed for a 60-minut« 
cure and a 50-minute cure on GR-S, but the error is slight 
and probably justified in order to determine an approxt- 
mate over-all index indicating an order of magnitude. I 
is evident that the standard deviation in testing either 
material is of the same general order of magnitude although 
relative precision is seen to be somewhat less for GR-S 

The standard deviation is used here as a recognized 
mathematical estimate of the precision of measurement. 
Specifically for a series of tests involving the same com- 
pound, it defines the range on either side of the mean 
value within which two-thirds of the samples may be ex 
pected to fall. Practically it defines the density of cluster- 
ing of the test values around a central mean. Thus the 
smaller the standard deviation the more dense the cluster- 
ing and the greater the indicated precision. 

\When evaluating a new shipment of polymer against 
GR-S it is seen that the physical 


from a single mixing mav be ex- 


a standard sample of 


pected to vary from the standard by several hundred 
pounds; vet the polymers might be identical although 
this might not be evident unless the average values from 
several mixes were obtained. The danger of making 
blending. or processing adjustments in the 


compounding, 


factory on the basis of tests obtained on a single mix- 
of a new shipment of polymer is apparent from a con- 
eration of the foregoing data. At the present writing 
his problem has been fully de- 
veloped, but it is believed the industry will be interested 
in perusing the results that have been obtained. and eacn 
plant will undoubtedly evolve its own technique for re 
solving this situation to their own production activities. 

The foregoing data apply to compounds mixed on a 
standard six-by-1]2-inch laboratory mill, according t 
\. S. T. M. specifications. It is possible that variability of 
compounds mixed under other conditions might be less. 
as for example in a laboratory Banbury mixer. 
such procedure might be a partial answer to the problem 


been noted that the general level of any physica 


Some 


It has 
property in a single mixing tends to persist through a 
series ol cures, which suggests that the variability applies 
to the mixing procedure as well as the actual testing. This 
appreciable 


might be checked by keeping on hand ar 

amount of a blended polymer, of known performance, as 

1 standard to be included in every evaluation series 
VARIABILITY IN TESTING Mooney Viscosity or GR-S 


1 
|- 


These data are for the 30 hatches of Series +2 GR-S in 
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“e@ CHANGE IN CARBON BLACK LOADING 
40 45 50 55 60 


PARTS OF MPC CARBON BLACK 


Fig. 1. Effect of Varying MPC Black on Physical Properties 


the preceding tabulation. While only results for the com- 
pounded stocks are shown, the magnitude of the testing 
error is equally applicable to the uncompounded polymer. 
The results given are for a shearing time of 14% minutes 
and were obtained before the present four-minute shearing 
time was specified. The variability observed may be 
summarized as follows: 


TABLE 3. VARIARILITY IN TESTING Mooney Viscosity OF GR-S 





Compounded Mooney Viscosity—1!4’—212° F.—1’ Warm Up 
Minin Standard 
Val Range Mea Deviatio y 
21 79.36 +5.70 


Inerease in Viscosity Upon Compounding 


1 6:96 4-545 


Possible Compounding Adjustments with GR-S 


When it has been established beyond a reasonable doubt 
that real ditferences exist between two polymers, it may 
frequently be desirable to apply certain compounding ad- 
justments in order to insure uniformity in factory proces- 
sing and product performance. With this idea in mind the 
obvious compounding adjustments in the government test 
iormula have been examined to determine their relative 
magnitude on properties of fundamental importance. 

For convenience the exact testing formula used as a 
hase is repeated: 





Table $. Basic TrestinG FORMULA 
: 1 100.0 
lack 50.0 
» 5.0 
Softener (coal-tar type 3.0 
M-B-T 1.5 
Sulphur 2.0 


Modulus was chosen as the most satisfactory criterion 
for judging uniformity of product and state of cure. Con- 
sequently polymers which come to equal modulus values 
In a given compound at the same curing time are consid- 
ered identical for practical purposes. 
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Each of the ingredients in the above compound were 
varied in quantity upward and downward, and the effect 
ona series of physical properties was noted over a range 
of cures. The results obtained may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

Carbon Brack. Although variation of carbon black 
content is a sensitive control, it is not recommended, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, as a compounding adjustment be- 
cause of excessive concomitant changes in processing 
characteristics. This is particularly true of relative plas- 
ticity or shearing viscosity obtained in the adjusted com- 
pound resulting in profound changes in calendering and 
tubing characteristics. It has also been noted to exert a 
major effect on the relative degree of swell during extru- 
sion in tubing machines. Thus if carbon black adjustment 
is used to smooth out differences in polymer, a series of 
processing adjustments will also be required including 
possible replacement of dies in tubing operations. The 
magnitude of the effect of varving medium processing 
channel carbon black content on physical properties is 
shown graphically in Figure 1. 

Zinc OxtipeE. Our data indicate relatively slight changes 
resulting from variation in zinc oxide content, and this 
control is rejected because of a lack of sensitivity. 

SOFTENER. Variation in softener ratios is rejected for 
the same reasons considered objectionable in the use 
of carbon black as a control, i.e., although sensitive it 
produces too many changes in processing characteristics. 

SULPHUR AND ACCELERATOR. Variation in’ sulphur 
and accelerator contents have been found to exert major 
effects on curing rates and physical characteristics of 
the vulcanizate while at the same time producing only 
minor effect on plasticity and processing characteristics. 
They are considered ideal therefore as a control, and 
their manipulation is discussed in the next paragrap). 

The results which have been obtained in the standard 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Varying Sulphur Content on Physical Properties 
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15 
PARTS OF M-B-T 
Fig. 3. Effect of Varying Accelerator Content on Physical Properties 

varying the sulphur and = accelerator 
j 33° are summarized graph 
These data show that in gen- 
accelerator has the etfect 


test formula by 
M-B-T in the range of 
ically in Figures 2 and 3. 
eral increasing the sulphur or 
of: 

A. Increasing modulus at 300° and hence rate of 

B. Increasing flex crack growth. 

C. Decreasing torsional hysteresis. 

D. Decreasing elongation at break. 

Conversely the above trends are seen to be reversed 
when sulphur or accelerator is decreased. 

The data show improved tensile values for 
sulphur ratios; whereas tensile strength is at a maximum 
for the 1.5 parts of M-B-T specified in the standard test 
formula and decreases when this amount is varied either 
way. There is some question as to whether the differ 
ence in behavior is real and would persist in the average 
taken from a series of several mixes: consequently the 
amount of significance to be ascribed to the difference 
the tensile values reported will depend upon further in 
vestigation and the accumulation of additional data. 

The trends noted for the other properties, however. 
have been confirmed consistently by this laboratory and 
The three point 
confidence 


increasing 


are believed to be essentially correct. 
curves are drawn with a certain degree of 
because of this background, although when setting stand 
ards in individual test formulae, it is believed that addi 
tional points should be investigated and more exact rela 
tionship established over a closer range. 

The increase in flex crack growth after aging 48 hours 
in air at 212° F. is also shown for variation in sulphur 
content because past work has shown this property to be 
very sensitive in this respect and one of the major linnta 
tions on the use of higher sulphur ratios. 


A comparison of sulphur adjustment vy. accelerator 





the changes produced in oth: 


’ 
erties concomitant with a 10 change in modulus 
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hot breakdown has also caused a degradation in quality 
as evidenced by the lowered tensile values although we 
are not concerned with that phenomenon in the present 
analysis. 

EFFECT OF GORDON PLASTICATION. .\ similar increase 
in curing rate has been noted for compounds formulated 
from polymer which has been broken down in a Gordon 
plasticator vs. polymer not so treated before compound- 
ing. The magnitude of this effect is indicated in the next 
table. which is also based on the standard test recipe. 

TaABLe 7. Errect oF GorpoN PLASTICATION ON THE CURING RATE OF GR-S 


Treatment of Polymer Prior to Com- 


pounding 


Cure Minutes 0 Passes 3 Passes 
Propert at 292° F Gordon Plasticator Gordon Plasticator 
Mod sat 300°7 p.s.i..: 15 170 200 
30 $50 475 
40 800 980 
0 1000 1140 
120 1185 1210 
Tensile strength p.s 15 900 8600 
0 2100 2280 
60 2900 3020 
10) 3180 2980 
120 3000 2800 
E gatior 18 846 780 
30 736 706 
60 616 620 
90 396 $43 
120 356 493 


Ithough specitic data are not available, reports from 
lants operating Gordon plasticators state that the largest 
increment in increased curing rate occurs with the first 





pass; the relative increase becomes progressively smaller 
successive passes 
\s stated before, these data are reproduced here to 
lirect attention to one of the limitations on translating 
laboratory results to factory practice and to emphasize 
e necessity of giving polymers identical treatments 
hen comparing them for curing rates and quality levels. 
he effect of hot breakdown or Gordon plastication also 
presents some possibilities for use as a control in smooth- 
! ferences between polymer shipments. The 
utilization of this principle obviously requires careful 
‘alibration on specific compounds processed on specific 
factory equipment. 





In conclusion it may be stated that many factories are 
planning to carry out extensive blending operations of 
polymers from different sources. whenever possible. 
lan resorting to elaborate compounding adjust- 


have been examined in the foregoing pages. 


‘ather 
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Mooney Viscomerer Adopted for GR-S Control 


| a the government program for making synthet« 
rubber was evolving, inevitably arose the difficult 


problem of producing a uniform quality of GR-S in several 


\mong the 


1 


ditferent plants scattered over the continent 





important properties requiring control was the meat 
nolecular weight of the polymer, which largely determines 
rrocessing behavior The determination of molecular 
veight Vv ¢ ther the cryoscopic or the viscometric method 
is too slow for satisfactory use in routine control At 
ternative property for control testing is the plasticity of 
e polymer1 for the plasticitv is closely related to the 
yrocessing q y and to the mean molecular weight. Any 
the ditferent plastometers developed for testing rubber 
could doubtless be used 
\fter due consideration the shearing disk plastometer, 
or “Mooney viscometer”, was adopted as the standard 


1 
instrument for measuring the viscositv. (or 


“plasticity” ) 


of GR-S manufactured under government supervision, and 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber Co.. 
undertook to provide the first instruments required. In 
this instrument the sample under test is sheared continu- 
ously between a disk-shaped rotor and a hollow’ cup- 
shaped stator: the clearance between the rotor and the top 
or bottom of the stator is 49-inch. The viscous resistance 
of the sample to the shearing action is caused to deflect a 
spring, and the deflection is read on a dial gage. This 
reading, usually called Mooney viscosity, is the average 
viscosity in arbitrary units over the range of shearing rate 
from zero, at the center of the disk, to the maximum rate, 
at the periphery. 

The Mooney viscometer was developed by U. S. Rubber 
some ten years ago. The first dozen instruments were 
manufactured for the company’s various plants. After a 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Evaluating Low-Temperature Stiffness 
and Brittle Point in Elastomers 


OFT vulcanized natural rubber has the unique prop- 
erty of maintaining excellent flexibility over a wide 
range of temperatures. This quality has made this 

material particularly useful in the automotive and aero- 
nautical fields. 

Most of the synthetic elastomers in use today are more 
sensitive to temperature change than is the natural product : 
accordingly new problems have arisen in compounding 
for low-temperature service. The various types of elas- 
tomers differ in their inherent resistance to stiffening 
with cold, and the compounding of each type can greatly 
influence this resistance. 

To meet the challenge of these problems laboratory 
methods for evaluating low temperature behavior have 
been set up by many workers. Cyan devices and 
methods have been developed, and in general each ap- 
proach to the study has been the cians of problems in 
the particular field of the investigator. It is the intention 
to summarize here, very briefly. some of the more recent 
work and to present the methods of evaluation employed 
in these laboratories.’ 

Test methods for evaluating low-temperature behavior 
can be divided into two general classifications. In the 
first are brittle point tests. designed to determine the 
temperature at which an elastomer has lost its flexibility to 
the extent that it fractures when subjected to deformation. 
In the second classification are the low-temperature stiff- 
ness tests, designed to measure the degree of stiffening 
that develops in elastomers with drop in temperature and 
so provide data at temperatures above their brittle points. 

The test method most applicable to a given low-tempera- 
ture problem is, of course, predicated on the demands to 
be made upon the compound in service. For example, 
insulated wire for use in high-altitude aircraft must with- 
stand manipulation at very low temperatures. In such an 
application the insulating compound must be designed to 
resist cracking; consequently a test to study brittle point 
would be indicated. If, however, the function of the 
elastomer one of intermittent flexing, as in pump dia- 
phri agms, or in deicing boots for airplane wings, it becomes 
important to design a compound which will undergo a 
minimum of stiffening over the average range of oper- 
ating temperatures. For this type of study a test of the 
second classification, a low-temperature stiffness test. is 
required. 

The importance of these two distinct approaches to 
low-temperature behavior becomes more apparent when 
it is realized that a compound which has a satisfactorily 
low brittle point for a given job may not provide a suffi- 
ciently low degree of stiffening with drop in temperature, 
to give the desired flexibility in service. 

In the following discussion brittle point testing and low 
temperature stiffness testing will be considered indepen- 
dently since methods for each approach have been set up 
in these laboratories. 


Summary of Recent Brittle Point Testing 


Kohman and Peek? described a method whereby a strip 
of rubber was bent through an are of 90 degrees by a ham- 
mer blow instantly upon removal from a_ refrigerated 
alcohol bath. They found that if a high rate of deforma- 


Floyd L. Graves’ and Arnold R. Davis' 


tion was employed, consistent brittle point data could be 
obtained which were nearly independent of sample dimen 

sions. The variations in thickness of the samples they 
tested were in the same order as found in the usual run 
of laboratory test sheets. 

1. G. Farbenindustrie® recommended a method in which 
six samples were tested at one time. Specimens measur- 
ing 15 by 60 by 0.5 millimeters were bent double, forming 
loops, and fastened on a block over which a falling weight 
was secured. The apparatus was installed in a cooling 
cabinet in which temperature control was achieved by 
blowing air across dry ice. -\iter a suitable conditioning 
period the weight was allowed to fall on the looped spect- 
mens and the temperature noted at which fracturing oc 
curred, 

Recently Kemp, Malm, and Winspear! expanded their 
commendable work on brittle point testing. They found 
that the sharply defined brittle point observed when a 
specimen is bent at high speed through an angle of 90 
degrees is lowered when the speed of application or the 
magnitude of stress*is reduced. Their work was carried 
out using a motor-driven bending device immersed in an 
acetone bath cooled with dry ice. 

Subcommittee Vo of SAE-ASTM Technical Committee 
A on Automotive Rubber has recommended the use of a 
modification of the freeze test of the Thiokol Corp... This 
test has been incorporated into a number of recent Aero 
nautical Material Standards Specifications. The device 
consists of two parallel plates mounted horizontally, one 
2% inches above the other. The lower plate is stationary 
while the upper plate may be raised and lowered by a hand 
operated crank. Test pieces four inches by 0.25-inch by 
0.06-inch are mounted between the plates in loop fashion 
so that when the upper plate lowered, the specimens 
are bent between the faces of the plates. By changing the 
stroke of the upper plate, the radius of bending can be 
varied, \ half revolution of the crank produces maximum 


bending: while full revolutions will flex the piece. The 
apparatus operates in a cold air cabinet; the cranking 
mechanism is outside the pemiagees: chamber. The 


device is simple and flexible in use, but does depart some- 
what from the precision that most recent workers have 
been endeavoring to bring into low-temperature evalua 
tion. 


American Cyanamid Brittle Point Method 

The brittle point tester used in these laboratories has 
been constructed to bring into one instrument what we 
have felt to be the salient features of other apparatus de 
veloped for this work. Test specimens are 11-inch strips 
cut in the mill (grain) direction from regular ASTM test 
sheets ranging in thickness from 0.070 to O.O85-inch. The 


standard T-50 test die is a convenient tool for cutting test 
Stamtord, Con research laboratories, Ar ( ( 

feller Plaza. New York. N. Y 
2JInd. Eng. Chem., 20, 81 (1928) 

Kunststoffe, 28, 171 (1938) 

‘Ind. Eng. Chem 35, 488 (1943) 
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TESTING PROCEDURI he tank is filled with 2B ale 
ol to a depth of about 3! inches. Test pieces, in dupli- 
rate. are clamped in the holder in convenient order for 


identification with about extending. Drv ice is 
idded to the bath, with stirrer running, until the tempera- 
‘st anticipated for the 

The holder 
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ure is about 2° C. above 
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wire basket, I ring the temperature down to that de 
sired for the first tes \fter five minutes’ conditioning 
the test temperature, =0.5° C., the plunger is released 

vv lever (1) Phe thermometer and plunger mechanism 
ire then removed, and the test pileces raised out of the 
ath by knob (A) and examined for cracking Fresh 
samples of those that have not are clamped in place 
the procedure 1s then repeated at a lower temperature 

In our work we usually determine brittle point to the 
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Fig. 1. Apparatus Used for Brittle Point Test 


Typical brittle point data obtained with this instrument 
are given in Table 2 on four elastomers compounded as 


indicated in Table 1 
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Summary on Low Temperature Stiffness Testing 

While brittle point tests indicate satisfactorily the tem- 
perature at which flexibility ceases to exist, they do not 
provide an insight into the gradual loss of this flexibility 
with temperature drop. The need of measuring the effect 
of temperature on the flexibility of elastomers has been rec- 
ognized by many workers. Justice could not possibly be 





Fig. 2. Assembled Brittle Point Apparatus 
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done in this short paper to the comprehensive work that 
has been done by others on this problem. The methods of 
a few, however, can be mentioned briefly, and our own 
procedure offered for consideration. 

MeCortney and Hendrick," in developing an activating 
mechanism and diaphragm to be used in Chrysler auto- 
matic transmissions, experimented with several tests for 
comparing the cold resistance of synthetic rubbers. They 
tried the standard T-50 test and changes in Durometer 
hardness as a means of determining resistance to cold, but 
found the results unsatisfactory. A modified T-50 test 
was then tried in which standard tensile testing dumbbells 
were stretched to 200% elongation and placed in a room 
at —40° C. Upon conditioning, the test pieces were re- 
leased, and after 30 seconds the elongation that remained 
was recorded. The amount the dumbbells failed to return 
was taken as a measure of low-temperature stiffness. This 
test also failed to evaluate the qualities desired. After 
further work McCortney and Hendrick found it necessary 
to test the diaphragms themselves in the activating mech- 
anism. The test they devised recorded cold resistance in 
terms of the vacuum, in millimeters of mercury. required 
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Fig. 4. Adapter tor 
Low-Temperature 
Stiffness Testing 


Fig. 3. Modulus-Temperature Curves for 
Natural and GR-3 Rubbers 


to reverse completely the rubber diaphragm. Fortunately 
in this instance, in the absence of a suitable laboratory 
test, the mechanism itself was found to be of value in de- 
velopment work. 

Clash and Berg? developed a low-temperature  flexibil 
ity test in which te test specimen was subjected to con- 
trolled torsional forces. The apparatus was used in their 
work on the low- temper: ature behavior of vinyl elastomers. 
The device employed a rectangular test specimen mounted 
with the lower end clamped rigidly while the upper end 
was attached to the shaft of a horizontal pulley to which 
controlled torque could be ilies’. The system was set 
up in a Dewar flask filled with alcohol to a level above the 
test specimen. The bath was refrigerated with dry ice. 
In this test method the specimen was subjected to tor- 
sional deformation by a constant load at various tempera- 


: Ind. Eng. Chem.. 33. 579 (1941) 
lhid } } 
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tures. Data on change in flexibility with temperature 
drop were derived from the angular twist of the test piece 
as observed on the torque head, which was calibrated in 
degrees of are. 

Koch* developed a method employing measurements o1 
bending stress. In his device.the foot of a micrometer was 
placed on the center of a small bar test piece, the ends ot 


which were supported. ‘The set up was mounted in a large 


test tube, which in turn was immersed in a Dewar flask 
containing acetone with dry ice as reirigerant. The test 


piece was first frozen to a rigid state, then allowed to warm 
up with the micrometer foot in place under a constant 
load. As flexibility began to return, the deflection on the 
micrometer dial was observed. With this device distor- 
iion-temperature curves could be developed and_ elastic 
modulus calculated. 


American Cyanamid Low-Temperature Stiffness Method 
The test developed in these laboratories employs ten- 
sional forces in a convenient method for low-temperature 
In all flexing applications elasto- 
mers are subjected to stresses of tension, compression, 
and shear, producing from minute to very appreciable de 
erees of deformation. Since in most materials moduli in 


stiffness Comparisons. 


compression and shear are closely related to those in ten- 
sion, an index of the latter should serve to evaluate the 
behavior under the complex combination of stresses which 
occur in flexing. 

In rubber terminology the modulus of a compound 1s 
the tension, in pounds per square inch original cross-sec- 
tional area, required to, produce a specified elongation in 
per cent. It is, however, usually expressed in pounds per 
square inch at a particular elongation. Modulus data are 
commonly used by rubber technologists as indicative ot 
stiffness in rubber compounds 

From the above it becomes apparent that in studying the 
etfect of temperature drop on the modulus of elastomers 
we are not only basing our evaluation on a typical kind of 
deformation present in flexing, but are also presenting 
our data in terms at once familiar to rubber technologists 

Our use of stress-temperature data represents a new 
technique rather than an original approach to the prob- 
lem. Russell* determined stress-temperature relations at 
112.5% elongation on polyvinyl chloride compositions as 
a method for comparing plasticizers for low-temperature 
Service, 

In the test to be described the modulus at 25% elonga- 
tion is obtained at ~25° C and at —25° C. The percent- 
age increase in modulus, with this drop in scsamcaiaae 
is calculated and recorded as the M-25 value for the mate- 
rial tested. The test is ones out on a conventional Scott 
rubber tensile machine which may be readily adapted for 
this work. 

The elongation of 25° was selected arbitrarily. In 
most flexing applications the elongations encountered 
would be of a low order, and it was felt that 25% was as 
low as could be conveniently observed on the tensile ma- 
chine. The temperatures, +25° C. and —25° C., were 
also chosen arbitrarily in order to set up a standard test 
by which many compounds could be evaluated over an 
average range of operating temperatures. Actually the 
test is quite flexible. When adapted to a specific problem, 
compounds could be compared over a range of tempera 
tures and at an elongation more closely simulating the con 
ditions to be met in service. 

In addition to determining the M-25 value in evaluating 
elastomers, it mav be occasionally of interest to take time 
to determine additional modulus data at intermediate tem 
peratures, and in this way develop modulus-temperature 
curves. Figure 3 illustrates typical curves prepared from 
the natural rubber and GR-S stocks described in Table 1. 





\PPARATUS. Tests are run on the Scott rubber tensile 

ne fitted with a driving pulley to provide a rate of 
Ber -] - ) 117 “99 

hes per minute. The 50-pound testing range 


all but extremely stiff stocks. 





s used t 
The adaptor for low temperature testing, shown in Fig- 
e 4.1s mounted ¢ he driven shaft of the Scott (J)). .\ 
flat steel one inch by !4-inch is used as the support 
gy member (8S) for a Dewar flask (/), containing 2B 
cohol, as well as serving as the lower grip for the test 
piece at (1). The upper end of the test piece is mounted 
/’y on the shatt (/?) which connects to the recording 
lial Che thumb screws shown at ((°) and (£1) mount 
he piece securely and do not cause tearing at the low 
( gation emploved in the test. The thermometer, stir- 
ng device, and rule tor following the elongation, have 

been omitted from the photograph for clarity. 


\ six-inch dumbbell test piece is used having a test sec 
wide. Holes for 
he tab ends 4+! inches apart. 

TESTING PROCEDURE. Specimens are cut in the mill 
rrain) direction from regular .\NSTAMI test: sheets, and 


t } 


mounting the test piece arc 





uckness readings made in the usual manner for tensile 
testing. .\ two-inch bench mark is placed near the middle 
of the test piece, and it is then mounted for testing. The 
alcohol bath, at --25° C., is slid up into position on a clip 
provided for its support at (C). A rubber bumper (B) 
holds the flask in position. .\ stainless steel rule is placed 
follow the elongation as indicated by the 


ench mark. The test piece, having never been stretched 
before, is given a preliminary stretch to 50 elongation, 
after which it is allowed to condition for five minutes at 

23°C. At the end of this period the tester is started, 


and the elongation is followed carefully. At 25¢7 elonga- 


tion the tension is recorded by the sparking device on the 


~ 


immediately reversed. 


art of the Scott, and the tester 


\fter all test pieces in the series have been tested in this 


nanner at +25° C., the bath is cooled with dry ice to 

2a Beginning with the first dumbbell tested, the 
procedure is repeated, taking care that the bath is stirred 
and held at —25° ( 5 < 


} 


The M-25 value or per cent. increase in stiffness with 


temperature drop trom + 25° C. to —23° C. is calculated: 
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Fhe comparative data in able 3 illustrate the le ot 
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ess measurements more complete evaluation of the 
old resistance of elastomers. It 1s interesting to note that 
natural rubber having a brittle point 11° higher than 
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While Perbunan, in the unplasticized state, would never 





rature service, 
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included here as an illustration of a material which has a 
low brittle point, vet would not have sufficient flexibility 
to be useful in a flexing application at low temperatures. 
The addition of 306 Plasticizer .\. however, has a pro- 
found effect on low-temperature stiffness, while depressing 
the brittle point only 2) C. The etiect of Plasticizer B is 
even more marked than that of Plasticizer A, in Perbu- 
nan, since it improves brittle point as well as low-tempera- 
ture stiffness. .\gain in Hycar OR, Plasticizer B is out- 
standing in improving an elastomer which stiffens more 
than Perbunan in the unplasticized state. 
Conclusions 

The above illustrations indicate some of the possibilities 
in our method of evaluation. The urgency of the times 
requires that all workers come forward with any new test 
methods that may be of value in developing better com- 
pounds, without consuming valuable time investigating all 
of the possibilities and limitations of such methods. 

Possibly other workers will wish to apply the test meth- 
ods described, in their studies on the etfects of plasticizers. 
curing times and temperatures, reenforcing fillers, ete., in 
low-temperature compounding of the various new elasto- 
mers being pressed into service today. 

We wish to thank R. Bowling Barnes and L. Boor for 
their suggestions and active interest in the development of 


these tests. 





Mooney Viscometer 

(Continued from page 40) 
few vears of service the instruments attracted general in- 
terest, and the company sold Mooney viscometers to many 
other rubber firms at home and abroad. 

The demand for the Mooney viscometer was consider- 
ably increased when it was adopted for the government 
synthetic rubber program. In consequence, manufacture 
and sale of the instrument has now been turned over to 
Henry L.. Scott Co., manufacturer of testing apparatus for 
the rubber and textile industries, Providence, R. I. Besides 
selling new plastometers, Scott will carry in stock replace- 
ment parts for plastometers already built and in service, 

The United States Bureau of Standards is cooperating 
in further developing the Mooney viscometer to give addi- 
tional precision. Without making any alterations in the 
main features, changes in design will be tried to reduce the 
error of the readings. The changes are such that. if suc- 
cessful, they can easily be incorporated in the viscomerers 
already built. 





Native Sulphur, January—July 1943 


During January—June, native sulphur production was 
below the apparent volume of sales. and producers’ stocks 
were reduced 230,321 long tons, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. The rate of depletion is not alarming as the 
reduction totaled only 4% of the 3,148,206 long tons on 
hand January 1, 1943. Compared with the first half last 
year, production and mine shipments were 25 and 18% 
lower, respectively, but apparent sales were down only 2. 

Production in July was 188.913 tons, the lowest since 
compilation of monthly figures began by the Bureau in 
August, 1940.) The previous low was in February, 1943, 
200,802 tons. Monthly consumption, as indicated by ap- 
parent sales, has continued to increase moderately since 
December, 1942: but July consumption was 646 below that 
of July, 1942. Compared with June. 1943, July produc- 
tion dropped 14° and producers’ stocks 2° ; whereas 
mine shipments increased 13. 
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Recent Russian Literature 
on Natural and Synthetic Rubber—lV 


zothiazole Derivatives as Vulcanization Acceler- 

ators. II. The Transformation of Mercaptobenzothi- 
azole Sulphide.t O. A. Zeide and K. D. Petrov, Kauchuk 
i Resina, 2, 53-56 (1937). M-S5. 

In the process of vulcanization mercaptobenzothiazole 
sulphide is transformed into mercaptobenzothiazole and its 
Zn salt. First the sulphide reacts with S giving unstable 
addition products. Upon heating, the addition products 
are converted to dibenzothiazole disulphide; then the di- 
sulphide is transformed to mercaptobenzothiazole and its 
Zn salt. The action of mercaptobenzothiazole sulphide as 
accelerator is attributed to the formation of these two 
products. 


T Mechanism of the Action of Mercaptoben- 


The Physical Chemistry of Surface Phenomena in 
Rubber Technology. IX.° The Effect of Nitrogenous, 
Surface Active Substances on the Mechanical Properties 
of Toluene Sols of Sovprene. V. B. Margaritov, Kauchuk 
i Resina, 5, 3-5 (1937). S-19. 

A peptizer for Sovprene should be distinguished by 
ability to (1) peptize Sovprene and (2) alter the mole- 
cular properties of Sovprene in a manner that it would 
become completely miscible with SK. The most desirable 
surface active substances for this purpose are those which 
increase the mechanical strength of the other component, 
e.g.. SK-B, and at the same time would equalize the prop- 
erties Of the two components, Sovprene and SK-B. The 
effect of a number of compounds on Sovprene was tried. 
These compounds were: chrysoidine, paratoner, triethyl- 
amine, Fatty Orange D, heptylamine, p-phenylenedi- 
amine, pyridine, quinoline, parared, K-30, and K-25 (both 
accelerators), aniline, and naphthylamine. These sub- 
stances were added to 3% toluene sols of Sovprene, and 
their effect was determined with an Ubbelohde viscosim- 
eter. The following conciusions are drawn from the ex- 
perimental results: (1) For complete mixing of SK-B 
and Sovprene the polarities of the two should be equal- 
ized. (2) Of the tested substances the most effective pep- 
tizers for Sovprene are Schiff condensation products K-30 
and K-25. (3) Azo dyes of the naphthylamine type are 
very effective in lowering the “harshness” of Sovprene. 
For best results the peptizers should be added as solutions 
in benzene, alcohol, or other volatile solvents. 


The Physical Chemistry of Surface Phenomena in 
Rubber Techology. X.' The Effect of Vulcanization 
\ccelerators on the Physico-Chemical Properties of Rub- 
ber Sols and Gels. Y. Margolina, Kauchuk i Rezina, 7/8, 
27-34 (1937). SN-S. 

A number of accelerators were tested for their effect 
on: (1) stabilization of a suspension of ZnO in benzene ; 
(2) rubber sols in the first stages of vulcanization, and 
(3) swelling and colloidal dissolution of vulcanized rubber 
in kerosene. The substances tested were: diphenylguani- 
dine (1), dimethyldithiocarbamate (IT), diethyldithiocar- 
hamate (III), piperidine pentamethylenedithiocarbamate 
(Vulcacite P) (1V), tetramethylthiuram disulphide (V), 
1 Part I was published in Zhurnal Restnovot Promyshlennosti, 7, 665 (19 
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tetraethylthiuram disulphide (VI), a condensation product 
of butylaldehyde and p-aminodimethylaniline (VII). a 
condensation product of aniline and p-toluidine (VIII). 
a condensation product of acetaldehyde and aniline (IN 
thiocarbanilide (X), stearic acid (XI), and freshly pre 
pared aniline (NIT). 

With respect to their stabilizing effect on ZnO these 
compounds can be arranged in the same order as to their 
effectiveness as vulcanization activators. Each of these 
substances can be characterized by two values: C,,—the 
concentration (%) of the substance which gives manxi- 
mum stabilization and the coefficient of stabilization 

Vo 
B —— which shows how much slower does the sus- 

V ae 
pension settle out under the influence of the stabilizer than 
without it. In this equation V,, is the settling velocity ot 
the suspended material, and Vy, is the settling velocity 
in the presence of a stabilizer. The values of 8 and oi 
C,, for the above substances are, respectively: (1) 4.2. 
O2= Cb) S160 ONGe (CLEL) 3236 O:16--( PV S602 CN 
2.3, 06; (VI) 1.8, 0.1; (VII) 6.6, 0.4; (VIII) 6.6, 2 
(IX) 4.0, 1.2: (NX) 1.6, 0.16; (XT) 80, 0.08; (NIL) 3. 
26. The unique position of stearic acid is apparent at a 
concentration (optimum) of 0.08%, its coefficient of sta- 
bilization is 80. Diphenylguanidine, although only medium 
effective as an accelerator, proves a strong stabilizer. 

Vulcanization of rubber is accompanied by a sol gel 
transformation. A lyogel is formed which 1s a structural 
complex of rubber micelles solvated to saturation. The 
addition of strong accelerators to NIK sols causes at first 
a strong peptization accompanied by a lowered viscosity. 
The peptization increases the total effective surface area 
at which rubber micelles and the solvating medium in 
teract. Thus it is of paramount importance for gel for 
mation. Accelerators of the dithiocarbamate type are 
strong peptizers for NK. SK is only slightly peptized by 


) 
? 


these compounds. 

Vulcanized NK containing no accelerators swells and 
dissolves colloidal in kerosene. The presence of ac 
celerators makes them more stable in and resistant t 
kerosene. Most effective in this respect is (ITV) and 
(IN), least effective is (1). For vulcanized SK the sam 
arrangement holds true, but the effect of these sul 
is less pronounced. 


stances 


Dar 


Determination of Alkalinity in SK-B. |. Taranenko. 
Kauchuk i Resina, 9, 27-31 (1937). $-20. 
A new method for determining alkalinity SK-B ts 


] 


. . . . - 9 2 ‘ : 1 
given which the author claims is preferable to the ol 
method. Its outline follows: Place two to three grams o1 
rolled and finely cut SK in a porcelain or platinum crucible 


t 


: : 
and cover. Put the crucible into a hole cut in a sheet ot 


asbestos and ignite over a burner or in a muffle at 300-400 
C. First ignite until the resins and the tars vola 
tilize; then raise the temperature to 700-800 C. and ignite 
to white ash. The second step can be accelerated by add 


45 





46 
ng a little HO. or EtOH. During the ignition the 
following reaction takes place: CaCO > CaO + CO, 
nd 2 NaOH + CO.-—~ Na,CO, + 8.0: ‘Thus the 
ashes consist of CaO) and Na.CQO.. Treat the ashes with 
NH,).CO This transtorms CaQ into CaCO. and 
fixes any remaining NaQH = according to CaO + 
NH.).CO. —> CaCO 2NH H.O and 2 NaOH 
(NHa).CO re 6Na.CO + 2 NH HU. 
Heat the sample at 150-200° ©. to drive off NH 
ind anv excess of (NH,).CQ.. Weigh the residue 
CaCO Na.CO thus determining the ash content. 


franster the ashes into an Erlenmever (250 ¢.c.) and 
inse the water for both. Add a 
saturated solution of NaCl. a few drops of phenolphthalein 
ind without filtering, titrate with 0.1 \’ HCl. At the 
equivalent point only one half of the Na.CQO, 1s titrated 
nd none of the CaCO Calculate alkalinity by the 
2.50 4% 0.0053 100 

tla % NaC... 

wt. of sample 
s the volume of 0.1 VV HCl used in titration. 


is preterable to the methyl orange titration because it pre- 


crucible Use hot 


W here Vv 


This method 





ents the err titrating some CaCQs:s which is alwavs 

und in the filtrate Phe usual correction made for this 

s not reliable, as the amount of CaCQ. dissolved is not 

WI Further this method does awav with the necessity 

ering and ishing the precipitate It also enables 

te gy sin eously the ash content and the alka 

1 ind saves rents ( H¢ and filter paper. Time 

r the VsIs 1s e hour and 20 minutes to one hour 

ind 30 minutes. \When manv analvses are made. the time 
s reduced 40-50) minutes 


On the Use of Gutta Percha in Ebonite. V. Kashin, 
os SN-6. 
experiments were conducted on the use of gutta percha 


order to improve some of the 


Ss 7 


Resina, 10, 20-27 


n compounding ebonite 1 
properties of ebonite compounded from SK, especially 
from SK inferior to ebonite 
Four com- 


the ones which make ebonite 


compounded from NIK (natural rubber 
pounds were used in the experiments varving in the rela 


tive amounts of SK and gutta percha 


The experiments were run in two series which ditfered 
in the nature of the SK used. In series A was used an SK 
having an alkalinity of 1.37 and a plasticity of 0.31. 
For series B was used an SK with an alkalinity of 1.17%. 
an ash content of 3.03%, and a plasticity 0.35. The results 
presented in tables and graphs show that the process of 
fixing S is much slower by gutta percha alone than it is by 
SK or NK. The nature of fixing S by a SK-gutta percha 
mixture is approximately the same as by SK alone, but 
by gutta percha alone. The electric 
both at room conditions (50-60% 
and in humid conditions (95-98% humidity ). 
itfer from ebonites made from SK, NK, and 
Sk-gutta percha mixtures. .\s the amount of gutta percha 
in the mix increases, the dielectric strength of the ebonite 
necreases. The increase is greater at 20° C. than at 
70° ( The dielectric strength of ebonite made of gutta 
percha alone is approximately twice as great as of ebonite 
made trom SK with an alkalinity of 1-1.5(% alone. The re 
sistance to tear, break, and impact of ebonite made from 
1:1] gutta percha and SK is greater than of ebonite com 


i . s 


juite different fron 
surface 
humidity 


discharge. 


does nent d 


he hardness of 1:1 ebonite 
than that of either Sk or NK ebonite The 
| 1 made of SK alone than 


pounded from either alone 


1 
ebonite 


heat resistance is higher in 
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that made of gutta percha alone. Products made of SK- 
gutta percha mixtures occupy an intermediate position ; 
the heat resistance decreases as the amount of gutta percha 
increases. The addition of gutta percha to the mix lowers 
appreciably the swelling of ebonite in benzene, water, and 
oil. The lowering is most intense when the amount of 
gutta percha is raised to 50%. Adding of gutta percha 
increases the adhesiveness of the crude mix, thus facili- 
tating mastication, calendering, and pressing; further- 
more the suriace of the pressed product is greatly im- 
proved. One of the drawbacks of adding gutta percha 
is increased shrinkage during vulcanization as compared 
to the shrinkage of SK alone. In turning (on a lathe). 
a 1:1 mixture behaves worse than NK ebonite, but much 
better than Sk ebonite. The 1:1 ebonite can be machined 
(drilled, punched) better than SK and even NK ebonite. 
Finally, ebonite compounded from SK and gutta percha 
looks no different from ebonite made from NK or SK. 


The Physical Chemistry of Surface Phenomena in 
Rubber Technology. NXI.' The Effect of Phenylhy- 
drazine on the Structural Properties of Sodium Butadiene 
Rubber. Y. Margolina, AKauchuk 1 Resina, 10, 27-32 
(1937). §-21. 

The etfect of phenylhydrazine [C,H,NHNH, | on the 
plasticity of SK, on the viscosity of its sols, and on the 
strength of sheets (0.2-mm. thick) made from it, were 
investigated. The addition of phenylhydrazine to SK fol- 
lowed by a thermal treatment lowers the plasticity. The 
degree of this lowering depends on the amount of hydra- 
zine added and on the time of the thermal treatment. The 
plasticity decreases as either or both of these increase. 
Plastification (on rolls) of heat treated SK containing 
phenylhydrazine raises the plasticity more than it does in 
the untreated material. .\iter a few hours, however, the 
plasticity returns to its initial value. 

The effect on viscosity depends on the amount and the 
way phenylhydrazine is added. When it was added to 
a 10° solution of SK in xylene and the solution was then 
heated for 2.5 hours at 110° C., the viscosity of the solu- 
tion decreased. If phenylhydrazine is added directly to 
SK on rolls, the viscosity of solutions made from this 
Sk depends on their thermal treatment. When the speci- 
mens are not subjected to a thermal treatment, the vis- 
cosity drops somewhat. However when SK to which 
phenylhydrazine was added on rolls is heated for 2.5 
hours at 110° C., the viscosity changes considerably. 
Thus processed, the SK does not dissolve in the usual 
solvents and only swells in them. However if this SK is 
plasticized for several minutes on cold rolls, it dissolves 
completely. The rate of dissolution and the viscosity of 
the resulting solutions depends on the time of plastifica- 
tion. The viscosity of these solutions also depends on the 
amount of phenylhydrazine which they contain. It reaches 
a maximum with two parts by weight to 100 parts of SK, 
and then declines again. 

Phenylhydrazine also increases the strength of SK as 
compared to SK not containing it. It was also observed 
that the addition to SK of 1, 2-diphenylhydrazine 
|'C.H,.NHNHC,H.|. a substance closely resembling 
phenylhydrazine, but having a symmetrical molecule, 
causes no change in the plasticity, viscosity, or strength 
of Sk. The changes caused by phenylhydrazine the 
author attributes not to purely chemical reactions, but 
rather to changes in the colloidal dispersion and the solva- 
tion of the system as results of such reactions. 


Electronographic Investigation of Rubber. lk. |. 
Krylov, Kauchuk i Resina, 1, 24-32 (1938). SN-7. 
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The principles involved in electron microscopy and the 
apparatus used are described. An electronogram of a 
thin film of natural rubber (NK) showed concentric rings. 
This indicates the amorphous structure of the rubber. 
\Vhen the film was stretched, the electronogram showed 
clearly a series of individual points. These were used for 
calculating the structure of rubber. The author concludes 
that rubber has an orthorhombic symmetry, the sides of 
which are a = 12.3 A, b = 83 A, and c = 81 A. 
These values correspond to the ones given by Mark and 
Susich® and Meyer and Mark.’ Frozen, slightly stretched 
films of rubber gave much clearer diagrams. The inter- 
erence points are more intense and of a higher order. 
Frozen samples showed the appearance of crystallites 
having the same dimensions as above, but differently 
oriented in the plane of the film. Also investigated was 
polymerized chloroprene (Sovprene). Its film gave a 
clear electronogram without ‘any outside help such as 
stretching, ete. Krylov assigns to chloroprene an or- 
thorhombic symmetry, a@ = 9.3 A and b = 8.23 A. 
‘or checking these values and in order to determine the 
value of c, a diagram with a higher order of reflection will 
have to be obtained. Sovprene also gave amorphous rings 
corresponding to the periods 2.23, 1.47, and 1.18 A. The 
two latter closely approach the distance between C atoms 
within a chloroprene monomer molecule. 


Colloid-Chemical Investigation of Various Kinds 
of Latex. B. .\. Dogadkin and B. M. Kovarskava,. 
Kauchuk i Resina, 1, 33-44 (1938). N-1. 

The object of the investigation was latex and a num- 
her of its concentrates: latex (Hevea Brasiliensis), sp. gr. 
8.935, d.m. (= dry matter) 43.5%, yellow-brown: Jatex, 
sp.gr. 0.941, dim. 61.3%, white: Revertex, sp.gr. 0.982. 
dm. 72.3%, vellow-white (traces of S were found in the 
sample); Revertex T, sp.gr. 0.936, d.m. 61.23%, white; 
and Revultex. sp.gr. 0.983, d.m. 70.2%, vellowish, sul- 
phur content 5.2%. The above samples were studied for 
their viscosity, stability, and ability to mix with ingredi- 
ents commonly used in compounding rubber. 

The viscosity was determined in an apparatus similar 
to the one made by Madge.” The diameter of the capillary 
tube was 3.18 mm. At the same concentration the vis- 
cosity of the investigated samples increases in the follow- 
ing order: latex, Jatex, Revultex, Revertex (standard), 
and Revertex T. Jatex, Revertex and Revultex were in- 
vestigated at a concentration of 10-60%, Revertex 10- 
50%, and latex 10-40%. At 40° concentration all the 
samples had a sharp rise in their viscosity-concentration 
It was also observed that above 40% the etfect 


curve. 
of structural viscosity becomes evident. The viscosity- 
temperature relation is given by » = » (1-«+) where 


y: and » are the relative viscosities at temperature t and 
Q° respectively, and « is a coefficient depending on the 
kind of latex. The etfect of KOH and NH.,, on the vis- 
cosity was also investigated. The addition of either of 
these lowers the viscosity of latex, Jatex, Revertex, and 
Revultex. The sharpest drop occurs upon the addition of 
the first 4%. The effect of KOH in lowering the vis- 
cosity is somewhat smaller than that of NH,. In the case 
of Revertex T the addition of up to 16% of base causes 
the viscosity to increase; upon further addition, however. 
its viscosity decreases. This is attributed to a higher 
original alkalinity of Revertex T. 

In investigating stability. the coagulation thresholds 
and dilution thresholds were determined. The investi- 
gated materials in order of their decreasing stability under 
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the influence of electrolytes are: latex, Jatex, Revertex T. 
Revertex, and Revultex. The tested electrolytes did not 
affect all the samples in the same way. In order of 
diminishing coagulating power for the respective samples 
they are: 


EATER 2G Sisters. FeCi,, CH,COOH, BaCl., MgCl, NaCl 
ne FeCl, BaCl,, CH,COOH, MgCl, NaCl 
Revertex T ...FeCl,, BaCl,, CH,COOH, MgCl., NaCl 
Revertex «2.3: FeCl. CH,COOH, MecCl;, Bach, Nal 
Revaltex ..... BaCl., FeCl, CH,COOH, MgCl., NaCl 


Generally, the order of ions follows the Schulze-Hardy 
law. An exception is the H ion (added as CH,COOH ) 
which exhibits a greater coagulating power than the 
bivalent ions. The values of the coagulation thresholds 
depend on the concentration of dry matter in the latex. 
The dilution thresholds were determined with both soft 
and hard water. With hard water Revertex could be 
diluted to a dry matter content of 8.78%, Revultex to 
10.9%, and Revertex T to 13.3% 

[It appeared that latex and Jatex could be diluted al- 
most infinitely under the conditions by which the test 
was carried out which involved complete coagulation and 
did not consider flocculation as a measure of instability 
In this connection the article states, “In the case of latex 
and Jatex, flocs did appear when hard water was used, at 
figures of 43.5 and 14.85 of dry matter respectively for 
the two latices, but the flocs did not coagulate as was the 
case in the other samples. | 

The effect of temperature on the stability was also in- 
vestigated. The samples*were frozen and then thawed on 
a water bath at 60-100° C. Observations were made on 
the thawed out samples. The temperatures given below 
indicate to what temperatures the samples could be cooled 
(then thawed) without forming irreversible systems. 
system was considered unstable ii it formed coagulum 
Jatex was stable down to —20° C., Revertex to —45° C., 
and Revertex T to —10 to 20° C. Revultex and latex did 


not coagulate when kept for 12 hours at —45° C. The 
eftect of +30-100° C. was also investigated. Revertex T 
was the least stable also with respect to heating. The 


coagulation threshold and the relative viscosity were de- 
termined both before and after freezing, and heating, the 
samples. 

Observations were also made on changes taking place 
when various ingredients were admixed to latex and its 
concentrates. The following ingredients expressed in % 
of the sample were tested: precipitated sulphur 3%, ZnO 
5°, powdered chalk 10%, kaolin 10°, and carbon black 
GET 5¢¢. Revertex and Revultex proved the most stable ; 
while Revertex T was the least stable. Finally, experiments 
were made to determine the stabilizing effect of latex and 
its concentrates on the above ingredients. For this pur- 
pose the sedimentation rate of the powdered ingredients 
was studied in latex and the concentrates. Latex and the 
concentrates affected the various ingredients differently. 
Beside latex, Revertex and Jatex proved most effective in 
stabilizing most of these ingredients, i.e., the rate of sedi- 
mentation of the ingredients was the slowest when sus- 
pended in latex, Revertex, or Jatex. 


Procedure for Determining the Permeability of 
Water Vapor through Rubberized Fabrics. k. | 
Samarina and I... S. Frumkin, Aauchuk ¢ Resina, 1, 45-48 
(1938). SN-8. 

The apparatus tor determining the permeability con 
sists of a glass beaker in which water is placed during the 
test. On the top of the beaker is placed the investigated 
Then comes the upper part of the assembly 
It carries inlets tor two glass tubes, of 


material. 
made of ebonite. 





and the other to 
carries two terminals, 
the indicator and 
galvanometer circuit. As indicator 
saturated with a solution 
solution ; a saturated (at 
room temperature ) NaCl. and distilled 
The paper is dried, cut in strips, and used when 


which one is connected to CaCl, tubes, 


pump. It also 


which mn the inside are connected by 


water suction 
outside to 
a strip of filter paper 
made of 144 a 20% CaCl. 
solution of 
water 
necessary. The upper assembly also acts as a cover and 
is hermetically sealed during the test to the glass beaker ; 
fabric \Water vapor pene- 
trates the fabric and enters the upper assembly. There 
it is absorbed by the dry paper strips saturated with CaCl. 
and closing the two terminals, thus affecting the conduc- 
tance, which in turn is recorded on the galvanometer. 
Details of construction and operation are given, 


the tested separates the two. 


Electrical Control of Dryness of Powdered In- 
gredients Commonly Used in Compounding Rubber. 
Rk. T. Zhezherin, Kauchuk i Rezina, 56-8 (1938). M-6. 

\ description is given for a simple electrical set-up for 
controlling the degree of dryness of such powdered mate- 
rials as chalk, kaolin, zinc, whiting, tale, magnesia. etc. 
The method is based on a change in the conductance of 
these materials taking place when their moisture content 


ges. 


chan 

Application of Electron Analysis to the Study of 
Polymerized Chloroprene Structure. Kk. J. Krylov. 
Kauchuk t Resina, 2, 26-31 (1938). §-22. 

Krylov continued his study of Sovprene by the electron 
diffraction method This time the Was 
stretched somewhat when the electronograms were taken. 
\ mathematical analysis of the diagrams confirmed his 
first findings that a chloroprene unit has an orthorhombic 
symunetry . 6-= 82) Awe = 


chloroprene 


with axes a Y 


4.79 A. Using the Laue and Brill formulae for comput- 
ing the size of particles from their diffraction diagrams 


the author calculated the size of a chloroprene crystallite 
in the direction of its stretched axis to be about 25 A. 


Calculating the Optimum Vulcanization Period. 
V. V. Bulatkin, Kauehuk « Resina, 2, 32-37 (1938) 
| Preliminary communication.| SN-9. 
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The author gives four formulae for calculating the op- 
timum vulcanization period when the composition of the 
rubber is known. .\ number of tables and graphs are 
given from which the values of the various symbols ap- 
pearing in the formulae can be taken. These tables and 
graphs contain data only for the more important ingredi- 
Tables and graphs for the minor ingredi- 
ents are vet to be developed. With the aid of these for- 
mulae the vulcanization time can be calculated with an 
accuracy of 1% to 10°. The author tested these for- 
mulae on more than 100 compounds, of which the op- 
timum vulcanization time was known. In the most cases 
the calculated results coincided with the experimental 
results. 


ents of rubber. 


Thermal Decomposition of Methane to Carbon 
Black. N. M. Indyukov and T. V. Prokof'eva. 
Kauchuk + Rezina, 2, 37-44 (1938). M-7. 

The thermal decomposition of methane to yield carbon 
black was investigated at a temperature interval of 1050 
1200° C. and at a rate of feeding the gas of 6, 18, 30. and 
60 liters per hour. The simple apparatus used 1s de- 
scribed. The product and the gas leaving the decomposi- 
tion tube were carefully examined. The authors arrived 
at the following conclusion. Temperature below 1050° C. 
were very inefficient as far as the output was concerned. 
also the product was of inferior quality. In the range 
between 1050 and 1100° C. the most favorable rate of the 
flow of gas is 18 liters per hour; this rate corresponds to 
a contact period of three to five seconds. In the interval 
of 1150-1200° C. the most favorable rate is 30 liters per 
hour corresponding to a contact period of two to three 
seconds. Within the investigated temperature range the 
optimum was found to be 1200° C. and a contact period 
ot two seconds. In these conditions 72.2% of the C in 
the gas was converted to carbon black as compared to 
40 given in literature. At higher temperatures the 
shorter the contact the better the product. At lower tem- 
peratures, 1050-1100° C.. a short contact, 1.3-2.8 seconds, 
gives an inferior product contaminated with tar and naph- 
thalene. The gas leaving the apparatus contained 82.7% 
H: thus yielding as by-product a gas suitable for hydro- 
Sixteen references are appended. 
(To be continued ) 


genation processes. 





Additional Brand Names for WPB Carbon Black Nomenclature 





Br MW are additional brand names of various types ot 
carbon blacks not included in the original listing in 


our August. 1943, issue. The original report by the com- 
mittee on Carbon Black Nomenclature did not have as one 
f its purposes the inclusion of every brand name of every 
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producer. To provide a complete list [NpiA RUBBER 
\WokLp would appreciate hearing from any company whose 
brand or brands are still not listed or when new brands 
are placed on the market. in order that we may keep this 
listing correct. 
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Rubber after the War—IV 


YNTHETIC Rusper WILL PROVIDE PRICE STABILITY, 
Secause of vexing and risky changes in inventory 
values, rubber goods manufacturers are rightly con- 

cerned over the inordinate gyrations of rubber prices in the 
past. Disregarding chaotic price developments that resulted 
from greedy and clumsy supply policies of producers’ con- 
trol organizations, violent fluctuations of rubber prices are 
caused by a remarkable price-inelasticity of both supply 
and demand. The demand for the bulk of all rubber goods 
consumed is a joint demand. A person buys an automo- 
bile including tires, tubes, and numerous other rubber 
articles contained in motor vehicles. Only a very small pro- 
portion of the total value of the automobile can be at- 
tributed to the value of its rubber components. Hence 
even a doubling or trebling of rubber prices affects the 
price of an automobile only to a trifling extent. The de- 
mand for automobiles, indifferent to changes in rubber 
prices, changes roughly with the development of general 
business conditions. In other words the demand for rub- 
ber goods and therefore for rubber expands in a boom 
period and contracts in a time of depression quite irre- 
spective of the development of rubber prices. If rubber 
prices range high, the demand for rubber may increase 
instead of diminish and may drive prices up still fur- 
ther if business conditions are flourishing. The opposite 
phenomenon may occur when rubber prices are very low. 

On the other hand the supply of plantation rubber is 
rather price-inelastic because, in the face of low prices. 
the highly capitalized estate-producers do not contract 
supplies. but tend to increase outputs in order to broaden 
the incidence of high fixed costs. The majority of native 
growers in British Malaya, in contrast to most Dutch 
native producers, exhibit the same reaction because rub- 
ber sales constitute the sole source of their meager liveli- 
hood. In times of high rubber prices supplies can be in- 
creased if the industry is not operating near capacity. But 
the necessity of recruiting additional labor often results 
in a considerable time lag before increased supplies are 
released. If a growing demand pushes the price level up 
while the industry is working at capacity, supplies cannot 
be expanded in the short run since it takes from five to 
seven vears before newly planted Hevea trees reach a 
tapping age. 

These tundamental conditions must be understood to 
appreciate adequately the argument that domestic pro- 
duction of all rubber consumed in the United States would 
do away with the violent fluctuations of rubber prices. 
The cost structure of the synthetic rubber industry shows 
the same importance of high fixed costs that characterizes 
the estate company. Therefore unless the industry is 
monopolized, the reaction of synthetic manufacturers may 
well be similar to that of the estate-producer. If the in- 
dustry is monopolized, price stability will be bought dear- 
lv at the cost of high rubber prices. 

The very fact that the future sources of the world’s 
rubber supply will be more diversified than before, both 
structurally and geographically, is likely to prevent a cer- 
tain measure of price volatility. For the purpose of re- 
ducing effectively the amplitude of price swings, a stock 
program, such as has been suggested for reasons of se- 
curity, would serve admirably if executed in the interest 
of the industrial and ultimate consumer rather than in 
the interest of rubber producers. While such a measure. 
especially if organized on an international basis, could be 
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expected to prevent excessive price fluctuations by the 
manipulation of supplies, a further smoothing of rubber 
price fluctuations, from the demand side, would follow 
successful efforts to subdue to some extent the fluctuations 
of the business cycle. 

EFFECT OX EmMpLoyMENT oF HiGH Domestic RUBBER 
Propuction. The notion that the domestic production 
of all rubber consumed in this country will furnish Amer- 
ican labor with additional employment is a stock argu- 
ment applied to every industry desirous of protection and 
has been proved fallacious by generations of economists. 
To insure the highest possible degree of employment after 
the war is bevond doubt a most desirable social objective, 
although to accomplish it at any price would be econom- 
ically retrogressive and politically dangerous. However 
a reasonably satisfactory solution of this problem is pos- 
sible by methods that admit the economic allocation ot 
productive resources. Maximum employment need not 
necessarily be obtained at the cost of reduced real income 
The attempt to increase employment by heightening bar- 
riers in the way of international trade would mean just 
that. On general grounds; therefore, high-taritf protection 
of the synthetic rubber industry should be condemned as 
a means toward augmenting the volume of employment 

Besides postwar subsidization of about one-half of the 
synthetic rubber industry now building would furnish 
only a negligible increment of employment because this 
industry is a highly capital-intensive industry, not a labor- 
intensive industry. Unless the fluctuations of the busi 
ness cycle can be effectively reduced in range, employ- 
ment in this industry should also prove subject to consid- 
erable instability. Most important of all. however, to 
insure this employment by protection would mean a cor- 
responding contraction of employment in  higher-wage 
American export industries. 

Indeed, following this discussion of why subsidized 
synthetic rubber production on a large scale is unneces- 
sarv and uneconomic, a few words need to be said about 
the adverse effects of a sweeping protectionist arrange- 
ment. Some of these disadvantages have already been 
mentioned. 


Overall Considerations 
Protection would exact heavy financial sacrifices from 
the American consumer of rubber Protection 
would blunt the impetus toward rapid technological prog 
ress in the industry itself. By raising rubber prices, pri 
tection would seriously retard, if not thwart, the develop 
ment of new bulk uses of rubber. Indeed, as an impedi 
ment to sharply expanding consumption, protection would 
have its most vicious effect. 


LOK ds. 


Protection also would dimin 
ish the purchasing power of foreign countries that are 
large importers of American goods. 
foreign-exchange position of the large rubber producing 
countries, particularly that of Great Britain, depended 
greatly on the foreign sale of rubber. The dollar exchange 
acquired thereby was applied toward the servicing of 
\merican loans and, above all, toward the payment of 
many hundreds of articles imported from the United 
States. It merits mentioning in this respect that through- 
out the decade preceding World War II the sterling area 


Before the war the 
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despite large rubber exports—labored under difficulties 





meeting its dollar commitments since the sterling bloc 
normally had an adverse balance of trade with the United 
states 
Owing tot irtim of a large portion of 
wing to the wartime la large ] 1 I 
an ' ais iG ait us 
er foreign investments. wound sterling wall he 
in even weaker position ion to the dollar tha 
before Radical diminution or complete cessation of 


\merican rubber imports would therefore necessitate a 
Britain's imports of .\mer- 
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corresponding contraction 1n 


farm products. 
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ind the p living of the Far Eastern rubber grow- 
1 areas Ives, that is, chiefly to the British and 
Dutch dependencies which are to be delivered from Japan- 
ese overlordship, such a step would constitute a terrific 
shock. Pohtically and morally, it would be almost impera- 
tive for the es to discover and finance ways and means 


Alhi 
ot replacing rubber as an 
livelihood 

Finally, it that the United 
has been assuming world leadership in international efforts 
at etfecting a freer flow of international trade. To keep 
the non-economic part of the synthetic rubber industry a 
going would present a 
curious discrepancy between word and action, 

\s Sir Andrew McFadyean, a representative of 
British rubber plantation industry, put it: 
subsidization of the American synthetic rubber industry 
“would be economic nationalism, naked and unashamed 
of the economic frictions 


important source of Malaysian 


] 


should be added states 


concern by protection indeed 
the 


large-scale 


it would be an aggravation 
which many regard as the causes of the present war.” 

Sir Andrew was scarcely speaking from an objective 
point of view But, exaggerated as this statement is, it 
echoes the warning given by Vice President Wallace when 

synthetic rubber pro- 
duction might become the cause of World War IIT. Ii 
pushed to an extreme, the Latin American rubber de- 
velopment scheme, officially sponsored by the Department 
of Agriculture, might constitute a similar threat to the 
livelihood of the Malaysian rubber producing countries. 

With the war in 1939 American interest 
aroused in the possibility of creating an alternative 
supply of plantation rubber in \merica. It was 
soon realized that 12 to 20 vears must elapse before sub- 


protection of 


he said that American 


outbreak of 
Was 
South 
stantial quantities of rubber would become available from 
a large plantation industry 
Nevertheless the notion of fostering such an indus- 
Latin America was accepted by some officials as a 
since such a policy would obviate 
Asiatic pro- 


to be set up across the Carib- 
bean 
trv in 
long-run 
and precarious ocean haul from the 
a future war emergency. 
\griculture Wickard declared in 
his annual report for 1941: “What type of world order 
will come afterward, we do not know. That it will justify 
dependence on distant Owners of strategic raw materials 


proposition, 
a long 
countries in 


ducing 


Thus, Secretary of 


is highly problematical.” 

More recently Rubber Director Jeffers stated that it 
would be good “insurance” to encourage a South Ameri- 
in addition to the synthetic rubber 
However the 


can rubber industry 
plants that will be operated after the war. 
Latin American rubber development project is not based 
solely on considerations of military security. Some argue 
that it would implement the hemispheric “Good Neighbor 


Policv” in the economic field by providing some Latin 


American republics with a much-needed cash crop, which, 
in turn, will strengthen their internal economies and aug- 
ment complementary trade between the Americas. 

\iter Congress passed a bill in 1940 appropriating funds 
ior investigatory purposes, the Bureau of Plant Industry 
\gricultural Relations worked 


and the Office ct Foreign 
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out a comprehensive program. Survey parties were 
dispatched to promising areas to study their physical suit- 
ability for Hevea cultivation. Experimental and demon- 
stration stations were set up to assemble and propagate 
high-vielding clones of //evea and to breed disease-resist- 
ant strains. Mixed commissions were formed in each of 
the twelve cooperating countries involved, to facilitate 
the extension and implementation of the program. by 
the beginning of 1942, about 15 million Hevea trees had 
heen planted. Since then this iigure has presumably 
been doubled, if not trebled. But a large part of the far- 
flung project is still in the early nursery stage.” 

What are the prospects of this great plan of “bringing 
‘: The Hevea tree was indigenous to 
South America, and uncounted ullions of wild trees 
grow naturally in the Amazon basin. Beyond doubt, 
basic natural conditions are favorable for the development 
of a Latin American plantation industry. Whether they 
are more favorable than in southeastern Asia is a contro- 
versial question. It is definitely wrong to assume that all 
of America’s vast equatorial belt is suitable for Hevea 
cultivation. Climatic conditions aside, rather exacting 
soil, drainage, and relief tolerances narrow considerably 
the area satisfactory for private plantation enterprise. 
Some authorities are of the opinion that generally the 
wintering season is more pronounced in Latin America 
than in Malaysia. Ii so, this would result in a more 
marked seasonal output decline. 

The greatest physical hazard is a rampant fungus leat 
disease peculiar to and coextensive with the native Hevea 
tree in the Western Hemisphere. It does not exist in 
the Asiatic producing countries. While less dangerous in 
mixed jungle growth, in closely spaced plantations, it 
occurs epidemically, and the frequent consequence is mass 
defoliation and death to the trees. However the great 
variability of Hevea makes it possible to breed strains 
resistant to leaf bight. American plant biologists appar- 
ently have succeeded in developing such material. Let us 
assume, therefore, that this problem will be solved satis- 
factorily and that the plantations will be located in areas 
physically as suitable as those in the Far East. 

In addition to a favorable physical environment, a rub- 
ber plantation industry requires a suitable cultural en- 
vironment. Several factors contributed to the brilliant 
expansion of the Malaysian rubber industry: a labor sup- 
ply. qualitatively adequate though largely migratory, and 
qualitatively satisfactory; a well-developed transportation 
system, in areas marked by relatively short overland dis- 
tances: the existence of a managerial statf experienced in 
tropical plantation enterprise; and abundance of capital 
and research facilities. 

We may assume that American assistance to the South 
American rubber producing industry will be largely in 
the form of research and capital investment. The training 
of an adequate managerial staff, though it may proceed 
slowly, can be accomplished. Transportation will present 
enormous difficulties, due to the inaccessibility of many 
physically suitable areas in the Amazon Valley. Not all 
traffic can be water-borne, and the lack of roads consti- 
tutes a physical barrier of serious proportion. The bar 
rier can certainly be overcome in time, but no matter 
what solution will be discovered, inland transportation is 
likely to present a cost factor that will put South American 
production of plantation rubber at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with Malaysian. 

The most important and perhaps prohibitive handicap 
to a large American rubber plantation industry lies in the 
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scarcity of suitable labor. Rubber production is labor- 
ntensive, and the optimum tapping of rubber trees re- 
quires a skill not easily learned. In crass contrast to the 
dense population of southeastern Asia, the population 
density in the Brazilian rubber region is less than one per- 
son a square mile, and the majority of jungle inhabitants 
are backward Indians. The history of the Ford rubber 
plantations in Brazil provides an illuminating test case. 
From the beginning of this generously capitalized enter- 
prise, lack of labor delayed its development and prevented 
its expansion. Even when the required numbers ran to 
only a few thousands, the difficulties encountered were 
nearly insuperable. The Companhia Ford attempted to 
recruit workers in the coastal strip of Brazil, but despite 
high wage offers the results were plainly disappointing. 
Plans to import labor from the Far East and the Carib- 
bean islands had to be dropped because of adverse Bra- 
zilian immigration laws and the high costs involved. 

Ixtraordinary wartime measures, made possible by 
close cooperation between the United States and Latin 
American governments, have apparently succeeded in 
mobilizing a labor force that should suffice for present 
purposes when the total plantation acreage is still rela- 
tively small and no tapping possible. It should also be 
mentioned that high recruiting costs and wage rates are 
considered irrelevant when the United States is willing 
to pay more than 50¢ a pound for |atin American rubber 
in order to get as much as possible. Perhaps it may be 
possible, when peace comes, to secure a labor staff sutt- 
ciently large to operate a South American rubber planta- 
tion industry of moderate size. But on account of the 
high cost of such labor, of expensive transportation, and 
of high capital costs, such an industry would have a most 
difficult time competing freely with a reconstituted Malay- 
sian rubber industry. It is a great temptation to forecast 
that the more ambitious the project, the greater will be 
the failure. Latin American spokesmen have on several 
occasions voiced their apprehension that the United States 
might withdraw subsidization from the new .\merican 
industry now planned. 

Schemes that envisage the development of rubber plan- 
tations on some of the West Indian islands or in some of 
the “Banana republics’, such as the cryptostegia develop- 
ment in Haiti, sound more promising, especially 1f under- 
taken in the form of a smallholders’, peasant enterprise 
combined with subsistence farming. No reason has been 
advanced so iar, however, that would let us anticipate an 
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industry that could compete with Malaysian plantations. 
The question, then, is this: Should the United States 
foster the development of a large plantation-rubber indus 
try in Latin America that would duplicate redundant 
production facilities in the Far East and would require 
long-run subsidization through a substantial tariff prefer 
ence or in some other form? 

We have that for purposes of military security 
such a policy is unnecessary. Indeed. if subsidizatio 
there must be, protection of a domestic and ideally ac- 
cessible rubber supply 
possibly less costly. If the scheme is supported for the 
sake of extending this country’s export markets to the 
South, such expansion would, of be offset by a 
diminution of United States markets in Europe and it 
the Far Fast. As regards the desire for buttressing 
political relations within the New World, it should not be 
difficult to discover development projects that rest on 
less precarious basis, are more promising to the Lati 
American countries in the long run, and far less costly to 
taxpayers and consumers in the United States. Hence 
if the Administration wishes to proceed with the present 
project, it seems desirable to keep the program to a mod 
erate proportion. After the war the United States will 
presumably have to decide whether to assume the burden 
of continued subsidization or to write off the investment 
incurred as an ordinary war expenditure. 


seen 


would be clearly preferable and 


course, 


Conclusions 

The foregoing had to be written necessarily on the 
variable set of assumptions. We found that 
the United States can obtain a secure rubber supply with 
out resorting to the costly protection of more than a smal 
part of a big war-built industry. Perhaps the ingenuity 
of American chemists and will achieve th 
seemingly impossible and make any form and amount of 
subsidization would be desirable to 
subsidize a small portion of the synthetic rubber industry 
only if the effective price ditterential between artificial 
and natural rubber should be too much in favor of the 
latter. Such intervention should not attempt to subsidize 
an American synthetic rubber industry capable of supply- 
Ing more than about one-fourth or one-third of the coun- 
trv’s normal consumption. A moderate decision 
this line would be wise and beneficial to the producer and 
consumer of rubber goods and, in the long run, also to the 
producer of synthetic rubbers. 
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Moisture Condensation on Ceilings 

ETLING sweat often is a nuisance: thus the frequent 

question, “How can we prevent it?” Those who have 
experienced poorly insulated roofs or roofs not insulated 
at all have very likely known it almost to “rain” when the 
outdoor temperature was low, the indoor temperature nor- 
mal, and the air humid. briefly there are two ways to 
prevent ceiling sweat: apply an ample thickness of suit- 
able insulation to the roof; keep the air “dry” inside the 
building or room. 

Regarding the second method, the more difficult of the 
two, it is not necessary to keep the air “perfectly, dry.” 
But to prevent condensation in any room it fs necessary to 
hold the humidity of the air down low enough; so no “dew 
point” will be established on the ceiling. by keeping the 
air properly dry it will absorb any particles of sweat that 
may collect on the ceiling. and dripping will thereby be 
eliminated, 


Here is a new rule developed to simplify computation 
of these-type problems. It gives the limiting relative hu 
midity under a wide range of conditions: Subtract the out 
door temperature from the indoor temperature (both in 
degrees I*.), multiply the difference by 0.19, and then sub 
tract the product from 100. The remainder is the relative 
humidity limit. 
permitted in the room, ceiling condensation is likely t 
occur, 

sut (and this is important) the above rule applies only 


Should a greater relative humidity be 


to a well insulated roof—four inches of concrete. plus twi 
inches of corkboard, plus five-ply roofing. For a roof of 
four-inch gypsum composition, use 0.3 in the rule instead 
of 0.19. For a roof of 22-inch tongue and groove spruce 
planking. plus five-ply roofing, use 0.5; for a roof of 1%, 
inch tongue and groove spruce planking, plus five-ply 
roofing, use 0.62; and for a roof made of bare concrete 
four inches thick, use 0.94. 





EDITORIALS 


From Defense to Offense 


remarkable and, of course, not too unex 


pected llelism between the fortunes of war as 


para 


: } : . - vet i 1, > 
applied to our Armed Services and the progress of the 


program on the home front. In both cases there 


; satis 
have been setbacks, and during the last vear or more the 
have 


maior efforts have been those of defense. There 


been hectic times while we worked desperately in all too 


hand an Army and Navy 


offense, and on the other 


time. t 1 on one 


and then for 
ndustry for producing synthetic rubber to replace 
natural rubber which we lost when the Japa- 


Now 


these requirements have been achieved and 


ree of 
nese conquered Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 


that both of 


a 
lal 


our Armed Services are carrying the fight to the enemy. 


ds on the country as a whole are not any less. 


in character. It is no longer so much a 


ing and equipping tremendous numbers 
as it is maintaining and 


a race against time 


supplving these men so that nothing will interfere with 


their efforts to obtain victory in the shortest possible time. 


In the same manner, the demands on the rubber industry 


Office Rubber Director for the continued 


* program and its successful comple- 
a defense 


i building against a 


] 
}, 


but are now shifted to an offense with 


f the newly provided materials. It is a tribute 


-r Rubber Director letters that he correctly sensed 
‘hanged requirements for the administration of the 


am. and in his letter of resignation told the President 


the greatest contribution I can make in the 


is to return to the on-the-job handling 


nt emergency 


of the Union Pacific Railroad.”  Jetfers 


he operations 
in etfect turned the job over to Col. Bradley Dewey, who, 


heen in charge of the technical phases of the pro- 


over the direction of the 


the technical 


is better suited to take 


now that phases will pre 


nate 


is believed timely, however, to point out that during 


phase using 


the increasing tonnage of government 


thet yroductien there should be no reduc- 


tion between the various companies ot 


he Office of the Rubber Director in their 


information and “know how” on the best and 


making rubber products, particu- 


new materials. There will be many 


before the war 1s won, and there are 


fought 
difficult problems in the large-scale conversion from 
to synthetic rubbers to be solved before this 


is really finished 


pro- 


If there is any considerable duph 
1 of effort in the solution of these industry conversion 


will take just that much longer for the neces 


to be made in the rubber products re- 


quired for military and civilian use. As Colonel Dewey 
said in a recent talk before the American Chemical Soci- 
ety at Pittsburgh: 

“So long as all continue to pull together in a common 
etfort to make America immune trom the effects of losing 
its supplies of overseas rubber, the prospects for lower 
costs and better synthetics should excite the imagination of 
every chemist.” 

He might also have added that with the continued co- 
operation of the various industrial organizations, the suc- 
cess of this second phase should be a fitting complement 
to the success of the first phase: while at the same time 
any lesser degree of accomplishment in the second phase 
from the results of the whole 


would seriously detract 


program. 


The Rubber World Changes 


T NO ume during the past one hundred or more 
years of the rubber industry has there been wit- 
nessed changes that will have such drastic and 
far-reaching effects on the future of this industry as have 
been taking place during the past vear or two. The dis- 


covery of vulcanization, the use of organic accelerators, 
the use of carbon black in tire tread compounding, ete.. 


all of 


greatly to the growth of the industry, but the whole indus- 


were tremendous importance and contributed 


try would be on its way to becoming non-existent by now 


if we had not been successful in building up our synthetic 
production to its present level during the past 
two vears. 

\t the same time the production of natural rubber has 
not been completely stopped: but as far as we 


are COl>- 


cerned, it has only been partially suspended because, of 
the war. 


rubber will become available in something like its prewar 


Some time in the future, it is expected, natural 
volume. This means that after the war we will have larze 
amounts of both natural and synthetic rubbers for use in 
the manutacture of rubber products. 

In this connection our readers will notice that we have 
added the words, “Natural and Synthetic’, under our 
name and that we have reduced the relative importance ct 
We have made these 


the word “India” in this name. 


changes in order to make it clear to both old and nen 
readers that we are keeping and will continue to keep 
our content up-to-date and authoritative, just as it has 
always been during the past fifty-four years, even though 
the rubber world has not only changed, but has grown 
to include the manufacture of rubber by chemical means 
as well as the production of rubber from natural sources. 
We also believe that the term “India rubber” as instituted 
by Priestly late in the eighteenth century has had less and 
less significance of late, in particular as far as the word 
“India” is concerned, and therefore although it is stil! 
retained, it is given less prominence in comparison with 


“Rubber World.” 
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What the Rubber Chemis 


Results of Compounding Research on Synthetics 
Feature Rubber Division Meeting 


iik fall meeting of the Division of Rub- 

ber Chemistry, A. C. S., to be held at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York on 
October 5, 6, and 7 has more than half of 
the 30 papers being presented devoted to 
the results of recent work on the com- 
pounding of synthetic rubbers. The tech- 
sessions have been scheduled for all 
day Tuesday, Wednesday morning only, 
and all day Thursday. The business meet- 
ing will take place during the Thursday 
afternoon session, at which time the results 
of the letter balloting for the election of 
officers of the Division for 1944 will be 
announced. The Divisional banquet will be 
held in the Main Ballroom of the Com- 
modore on Wednesday evening. No speaker 
is scheduled, but an excellent program of 
entertainment has arranged. The 
committee in charge of the preparations for 
is headed by E. B. Curtis and 
t John T. Blake, H. I. Cramer, 
Walter J}. Geldard, Charles R. Haynes, 
John H. gmanson, Harry E. Outcault. 
Peter P. Pinto, and B. B. Wilson. 

Much of the information contained in the 
papers to be given at the technical sessions 
should be of immediate practical 
icance to rubber chemists and technologists 
in their problem of using larger 
and larger amounts of synthetic rubbers. 
Eighteen papers report the results of com- 
pounding research on synthetic rubbers, 
and of these eleven deal specifically with 
GR-S, four cover all of the major rub- 
bers, and three discuss the properties of 
rubbers not a part of the government pro- 
gram. Seven papers have to do with new 
analytical methods for the physical and 
chemical testing of synthetic rubbers, and 
four of these have to do with methods of 
measuring the properties of rubbers at low 
temperatures. There are two papers on 
polymer research; one on the effect. of 
carbon black on the decomposition ot 
peroxides, one on rubber elasticity, and one 
on rubber latex. The meeting will be 
opened with an introduction by the chair- 
man of the Division, John T. Blake at 11 
am. on Tuesday, October 5. Available ab- 
stracts and titles of papers for which no 


nical 


been 


the meeting 


consists 


signif- 


present 


abstracts are available follow: 

Behavicr of Carbon Blacks in Vari- 
ous Rubbers in a Banbury. This study 
covers 13 types of blacks. The distinetion 
that among these in and 
chemical characteristics and reenforcement 
is also evidenced from their behavior in 
the Banbury. Detailed observations 
made on these blacks as to power consump 
tion and temperature Banbury 
“B" when mixed in five different types of 
synthetic rubbers and in smoked sheet. Ob- 
servations were also made on the behavior 
ot EPC black and SRF black when mixed 
in GR-S (Buna-S) at different Banbury 
speeds and with the circulating 
different temperatures. Addition 


eXIsts phyiscal 
were 


risé in a 


water at 
time of 


variation of the black 
studied. Blacks ot 


volatility, and acid 


the softener and 
loadings were also 
larger surface, high 
pH consume more power and generate more 
heat than blacks of smaller surface, low 
volatility, and alkaline pH. Thus in GR-S 
a black having four times as large a surface 
black, higher volatility, and an 


25, +more 


as another 
acid pH will consume 25% 
and generate 100° F. higher temperature. 

“he rubber is also an influencing factor 
It takes a third less mix chan- 
nel black in GR-I (Butyl) than in Buna- 
N and approximately 10% 
mix the same black in smoked sheet than 
in GR-S. The same black registers 20° F 
higher in GR-S than in smoked sheet. In 
Buna-N it 1s 40° F. higher. 

For the same mixing cyc 
bury speeds lead to more power consump 

temperatures, and improved 
Less power is consumed when 


power 


power to 


less power to 


le, faster Bat 


tion, higher 
extrusion. 
the circulating water is 
study includes complete rubber test data. 
I. Drogin, F. W. Dillingham, H. W. Grote, 
United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


warmer. The 


Plastication and Processing of GR-S. 
In research work on polymers it is often 
assumed that, in general, the viscosity or 
plasticity of the mixed compound is a direct 
measure of its processing characteristics 
It was observed, however, that compounds 
formulated from GR-S treated in a Gordon 
plasticator invariably tubed faster and 
smoother than similar compounds 
from cold milled polymer although the 
compounded viscosity of the former fre 
quently higher. Inasmuch as 
observations were at variance with labora- 
tory predictions, it was decided to investi- 
gate the fundamental nature of plasticity 
and its relation to processing. 

The results obtained indicate that viscos- 


made 


was these 


ity measurements bear a direct relation to 
the power required in tubing, but do not 
correlate with tubing rates. The latter in 
turn depend upon and the 
surface condition of the mixed compound, 
tend to faster 


worm speed 


smoother surfaces give 
speeds regardless of viscosity. 
of swell of the tubed member upon exuding 
from the die is also found to bear a direct 
relation to relative surface smoothness. It 
is possible, therefore, to predict tubing 
characteristics with a reasonable degree of 


The degree 


accuracy from a knowledge of the plasticity 
or viscosity of the finished compound in 
conjunction with an estimate of its relative 
Surface smoothness 
breakdown, in- 


smoothness. 
achieved by hot 
creasing softener ratios, or increasing pig- 
Thus the faster tubing rate 
appearance resulting from 


surface 
may be 


ment ratios 
and smoother 
Gordon plastication is explained by the high 
temperatures developed during breakdown. 
These high temperatures, however, exert 
a deleterious effect on the physical prop- 
erties of the subsequent vulcanizate 
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s Are Doing 


The data are not sufficiently extet 
conclusions with 
benzene 


referenc 
solubility 


draw valid 
correlation 
the raw polymer and processing charac 
however, thz 
result in 


between 
ter- 
evidence, 
may 


There is 


benzene solubility 


istics 
higher 
more favorable processing history. Cold 
milling was found to increase benzene solu 
bility, presumably rupturing the gel str 
ig polymerization. H 
milling or Gordon plastication, however. 
reduced benzene solubility. Further in 
tigation is required to determine if this 

to the formation of a 


represents a depolymer 


ture formed 


ter effect is due 
structure or if it 
resulting in benzene insoluble 

Vila, Naugatuck Chem 
States Rubber Co., Nau 


zation 


products G. R. 
Division, United 


gatuck, Conn 


The Processability of GR-S and Its 
Improvement by Chemical Means. \ 
study of the processability of GR-S has le 
to the 


between the plasticity of a GR-S sample, as 


conclusion that no correlation exists 


measured by several common types of plas 
tometers, and its behavior on a mill. 

reason for the difference in behavior durit 
mastication between GR-S and rubber 

be the fact that 
smaller part in the 
than it does with rubber. 


oxygen plays 1 
breakdown of GR-S 
Since plasticity 
measurements cannot readily I 
development i processing 

GR-S, a new ty of test 

millability test in which the 

to form a smooth band 

mill 


Was deve Op 


sary 
laboratory is measured. 
A new class of 
GR-S_ has 
pounds function by decreasing th 
GR-S, 


incorporation 


agents 


pre cessing 


been developed. These 


down time of decreasing 
necessary for 
pounding ingredients, and improvit 
processability of the compounded 
agents are effective wl 
amounts, 0.5 to 4° 


These 
quite small 
elastomer, and therefore appear 
chemical processing aids rather thar 
ical softeners or lubricants. 

and John R. Vincent, | 
Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nem 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 


Sturgis 


Phe- 


three 


Theory of the Thermoelastic 
nomena for Rubber. 


phenomena 


There are 
thermoelastic for rubber and 
rubber-like materials. (1) They change 
their temperature on fast stretching. (2 
If stretched by a constant load n 
stretch), they contract visibly wh 
stress in rubber kept 

(isometric stretch ) 
temperature The 


fast stretching 


( 3 ) The 
extension 
with 
temperature on 
(cooling) for low 


minimum, 


rising 


extensions 
through a becomes zero 
abatic thermoelastic 
finally 


] inversion point), and 


positive (heating) for increasing 
extensions. Rubber 
is anistropic in its thermal behavior 


stretched tsotonical 


possesses a negative linear thermal expat 


sion coefficient in the direction of the stre 








sitive one perpendicular to the 




















irectl ot t Both for isotonic 
1 isometric stretch there exists a thermo- 
lastic inversion point at a critical exten- 
sl whi is about halt of the value ot the 
tical extens tor the ab thermo- 
elastic nmvers1o Phe theory otf the 
ut! Ss explains these t mens quanti- 

tativel\ The Visivle ¢ iraction of 1s 
tonically stretche when heated, 1s 
due to the tact that the linear thermal ex- 
ins ficient stretched rubber is 
gative 1 t the magnitude of the 
thermal expansion coefficient for 
gas Phe the clast inversion points 
re dete t s by the 
ibic tl eXpanslo r un- 
stretc r Eugen iversity 
Not 1) e, Notre il 1 and 

I \ es P University, Laf 
ette, | t Massachusetts Insti- 

2 Car lg Mass 
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ressure and Viscosity studies ute 

solutions ertain synthetic high polymers 
t ties De ¢ ained 

DV t neg It may the re ie 
teresting to consider the « ions under 
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Unsaturation of Polyisobutylenes 





and Butyl! Rubber. Reactions with 
Nitrosobenzene, Thiocyanoge lodine 
Monochloride, and Ozone reac- 
tions polyisobutylenes and of isobutylene- 
isoprene copolymers with nitrosobenzene. 
thiocyanogen, iodine monochloride. and 
zone were d to determine the low 
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degrees of unsaturation possessed by these 
polymers. Unsaturation values based on 
the use of nitrosobenzene appear to be high 


because the addition reaction is accom- 
panied by oxidation phenomena; while 
those with thiocyanogen are complicated 


incomplete reaction and by 
the simultaneous formation of polymerized 
The monochloride 
generally lead to high values 
through the occurrence of substitution re- 
actions When ozonized air is 
through a solution of the polymer in car- 
tetrachloride, the intrinsic 
rapidly minimum 
characteristic of the mean size of the poly- 


by apparently 
thiocyanogen. iodine 
reactions 
passed 
bon Viscosity 
decreases to a value 
mer fragments existing originally between 
le bonds. Unsaturation 
limiting viscosities of 


successive doub 


values based on the 


the degraded pol ners appear reliable and 
are in y good agreement with 


values determi 





d by analysis of the end 
groups of the products. T 
radation method 


the 





ozone deg- 
is quite sensitive and has 
advantage of being applicable to poly- 
unsaturation too 


other more 


mers possessing values 
measured readily }y 


methods 


low to De 
mer, Ir 


John Re ; 
lizaheth, 


conventional 
Standard Oil 


N. J 


] 
Development Co.. E 


Organic Structure of Linear Polyes- 
ters and Their Rubber-Like Properties. 
Most high 


erties somewhat reminiscent of natural rub- 


molecular substances have prop- 


ber when suitable swelling agents are pres- 
ent or if the examination is made within a 
favorable temperature interval. In terms 


structural require- 


compound to exhibit more or 


ot recent theory the 


1 
rsible stress-strain behavior are 


secure organic mole- 


ules sufficient length and flexibility 
which are so constituted as to remain or 
hecome amorphous in the temperature 
range in question and to provide inter- 
molecular ties or cross-links at proper in- 


tervals 


Che present ris an relate 


attempt to 





| . f near hioh ] ie 
the structure of lmear Mgh polymers to 


r-like properties. Inasmuch as 
series of 


pre- 


the linear polyesters provide a 


definite compounds, which are easily 


pared and in which the composition can be 
readily varied, these have been selected as 
model polymers for investigation. By em- 


ploying mixtures of ethylene and propylene 
polyesters are prepared with pure 
and 


zivcols, 


} 


oe ea 
DaACIC aCids 


succinic and se mixtures of 





ity AN the polyesters produce rubber- 
15] ast ’ } ‘wsaleoanizatian } heatino 
like substances on vulcanization by heating 
in the presence of benzoyl] pe roxide. Both 
gum and loaded vulcanizates are prepared 


Partially un- 
small rt 


their properties studied 
saturated polyesters in which a a 
| I 


aS 


] 
saturated dibasic acid is replaced 
investigated as 


compositions. 


acid are also gum 
loaded vulcanized 
nds require much less perox- 


state of cure than do 





ide to reach the same 





he saturated compounds. 
The polyesters can be mixed in the 
rolls, but 


viscosities they 


usual 


manner on mixing because of 
their 


be handled on as cold a mill as possible. 


relatively low must 


Good dispersions of iron oxide and calcium 


carbonate are easily obtained, and_ these 
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fillers, in a finely divided state, provide ex 


cellent) reentorcement. Ultimate — tensile 
strengths of 3000 p.s.1. have been obtained 
in the the saturated polyesters. 
\lkaline pigments such as ZnO and MgO 
must be avoided since they cause hydrolysis 
of the esters and loss of rubber-like prop- 
erties. Carbon blacks satis- 
factory because they react with the perox- 
ide curing agents and prevent proper cure. 
and brittle temperature 
data have been obtained on a large number 
ot polymers chosen so as to illustrate the 
effect of chain structure on these proper- 
It is shown, as would be expected, 


case of 


also are not 


Stress-strain 


ties. 
that increase in molecular weight leads to 
} ultimate tensile strength, other 
things being equal. However most of the 
reported on polymers having 
lengths in order 
The results show 


igher 


results are 





comparable average chain 
to eliminate this variable. 
that the 
the units making up the 
and the concentration of polar groups per 
i molecule length pro- 
Regular struc 


arrangement ot 
chain molecules 


orderliness of the 


have a 
properties. 
being 
the 


loaded stocks. 


found effect on 

other things lead to 
greatest ultimate 
Even in gum vul- 
weak, 


equal, 


tures, 





ulcanizates having 
tensile in 
which in most are 
structure has a pronounced 
effect in) improving The brittle 
temperatures and oil resistance of the vul 
canizates with concentration of 
polar groups present and are not dependent 
on regularity of — the structure. 
Finally, evidence obtained in this work in- 
the vulcanization 
curring in the the polyesters is a 
random cross-linking of units of neighbor- 
The similarity to the 
vulcanization natural rubber 
to substantiate the cross-linking the- 
which primary val- 


canizates, cases 
regularity of 
tensiles. 


vary the 


*hain 





that process oc- 


Case OF 


y chain molecules. 





process for 


tends 
of vulcanization in 
produced between chain 
molecules. C. S. Fuller and B. S. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, 


No]. 


ory 
is - - 
ence linkages are 


Biggs. 


Gums: Compound- 
the 
polymer gums are new types of 
synthetic vulcanizable elastomers. The 
vulcanizates resemble those of natural rub- 
ber in many respects and are indistinguish- 
able from them on superficial examination, 
but differ trom them in certain important 


Linear Polymer 


ing and Properties of Vulcanizates. 


Phe linear 


properties. The gums themselves are essen- 
tially polyesters carried to a high molecular 
weight, made from dibasic acids and dihy 
without an 
unsatu- 


in’ physical 


dric alcohols, either with or 


small percentage of an 
They 


component. vary 


state from very viscous semi-solid plastic 


hard brown materials resembling 
can be compounded 


Miasses to 
They 
le usual way and vulcanized by means 
the amount of 


gutta percha 
in t 
| 


of benzoyl peroxide or, if 





unsaturation in them is increased, by means 
of sulphur and accelerators in the conven- 
tional manner. 

The unvuleanized compounded stocks can 
extruded, calendered, cured, and 





€ milled, 
otherwise processed with but slight modi- 
rubber technique 


fication of conventional 


Iheir building tack is excellent. Curing 
times are very short, and their curing 


curves are very flat. The vulcanizates have 


tensiles of 1600-1800 p.s.i. and elongations 
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of 300-000% when the stocks 
pounded on a 12-inch mill and cured for 
10 minutes at 20 pounds steam pressure in 
a six- by six-inch ASTM slab mold. The 
gums can be synthesized to give “tailor- 
made” products having specific desirable 
properties. These vulcanizates can be made 
to have outstanding resilience, electrical 
properties, heat stability, oil and solvent 
resistance, or low temperature flexibility, 
depending on the composition of the gum. 
Several of these properties can sometimes 
be built into one gum. The properties of 
the vulcanizates of the linear polymer gums 
presage many interesting developments in 
the field of synthetic elastomers. Special- 
ized) application requirements consistent 
with current availability of the raw mate- 
rials needed can be met by appropriate ad- 
justments in the composition of the gums. 
John K. Sumner and Robert J. Myers, 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


are com- 


Measurements of the Decomposition 
of Peroxides in the Presence of Car- 
bon Black. The rate of decomposition 
of benzoyl peroxide and a number of in- 
organic and persulphates 
studied. The reactions were carried out in 
benzene, xylene, and water in the presence 
and absence of carbon black. 

Cuthbertson,’ Goldtinger and Rossman," 
and others have studied the mechanism of 
decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in ben- 
and solution. The authors’ 
measurements were carried out in the pres- 
carbon black. Cuthbertson pro- 
posed a mechanism for the homogeneous 
decomposition, and Goldfinger and 
man one for the surface decomposition of 
this peroxide. From this latter investiga- 
tion it appeared that during the decom- 
position in the presence of carbon black a 
formed, ulti- 
mately inhibited the reaction. It 
sible to slow down the reaction by adequate 
pretreatment of the Thus far 
however, it has not been possible to inhibit 
completely the surface decomposition. This 
study has now been extended to urea perox- 
ide, ammonium persulphate, and potassium 
persulphate in water solutions. 


peroxides Was 


zene xylene 


ence of 


Ross- 


surface poison was which 


Was pos- 


carbon 


These are 
carbon 

effect 
compounds 


stable compounds. The 
shows a 


relatively 
black 
on the decomposition of these 
as on benzoyl peroxide, but the reaction is 
Up to now no evi- 


similar accelerating 


considerably slower. 
dence of surtace poisoning has been found 
G. Goldfinger and R. P. Rossman, Cabot. 


The Effects of Blending Some Na- 
tural Rubbers with GR-S. The effects 
of blending some natural rubbers with 
GR-S in tire carcass stocks have been in- 
vestigated. The natural 
Hevea, Mexican — resiniferous 
Mexican deresinated  guavule, 
resiniferous guayule, domestic deresinated 


rubbers were 
guavule, 


domestic 


guayule, chicle, goldenrod, and Cryptos- 
tegia. The blend ratio was 20% natural 
rubber, 80° GR-S. Two basic recipes, 


containing two parts of sulphur and three 
parts of sulphur respectively, were used. 
It was found that Hevea, 
domestic deresinated guayule, and Mexican 


Crvbtostedia, 


*Can. J. Research, 103-113. 20B (1942) 
“Decomposition of Benzoyl Peroxide on Carbon 
Black”, paver presented at the A. C. S. meeting 





in Pittsburgh, .on s 


pt 


deresinated guayule, in order of prefer- 
ence, were the best rubbers of those inves 
tigated for blending with GR-S. All the 
blends were tackier than the corresponding 
100% GR-S stocks, and, when compounded 
with three parts of sulphur, the vulcanized 
blends excelled the 100% GR-S  vulcani- 
zates in the following respects: ultimate 
elongation at best cure and overcure when 


tested at 82° F. and at 200° F., tear re- 
sistance when tested at 82° F., and 200° F., 
tensile strength when tested at 200° F. 


The vulcanized blends were about equal to 
the 100° GR-S_ stocks in the following 
respects: mechanical ultimate 
elongation after oven aging, tensile strength 
when tested at 82° F. Morris, 
Arthur E. Barrett, Richard E. Harmon, 
all of the Rubber Laboratory, Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif., and Theodore A. Wer- 
kenthin, Bureau of Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


efficiency, 


Ross E. 


Ships. 


Solubility and Diffusion of Sulphur 
in Synthetic Elastomers. The rate of so- 
lution of sulphur in 
during milling has been shown to depend 
on. several the most important of 
which are temperature, fineness of sulphur, 
and its solubility. The solubility and rate 
of diffusion of sulphur in various synthetic 
determined, using 


various elastomers 


factors, 


elastomers have been 
procedures employed in a previous inves- 
tigation carried out in these laboratories 
The results that sulphur 1s 
soluble in GR-S than in crepe rubber above 
35° 4 C. and soluble below 

perature. The solubility of sulphur in Per- 
bunan, Hycar OR-15, and Butyl B-3 ts less 
than rubber or GR-S in the order given at 
all temperatures. The rate of diffusion of 
sulphur through 
going from crepe rubber to Buna S, Hvear 
OR-15, and Butyl B-3-in the order given. 
\. R. Kemp, F. S. Malm, and B. Stira- 
telli, Bell Laboratories. 


show more 


less this tem- 


elastomers decreases 1m 


Heats of Vulcanization of Synthetic 
Rubbers. The heat effect during a chemi- 
cal reaction frequently assists in the under- 
standing of its Previous 
studies on the heat of vulcanization of natu 


mechanism. 


ral rubber have been extended to the Buna 
S, Buna N, Butyl 
types of 
curve relating heat evolved to the amount 
of sulphur present is similar for natural 
rubber, Buna S, and Buna N. The 


neoprene, and rubber 


elastomers. The shape of the 


amounts 
of heat evolved are of the same order of 
magnitude. A 
black produces a definite decrease in the 


small percentage of carb 


heat evolved. Larger quantities of carbon 
black show little additional effect. Butv! 
rubber vulcanizes in the presence of sul- 


phur with only a very shght evolution otf 
p-quinone dioxime vulcanization im 
volves considerable heat evolution but this 
is due to side reactions and not the vul 
canization itself. P. L 

and |. T. Blake Simplex 


Co., Cambridge, Mass 


Bruce, R : 
Wire & Cable 


Temperature Coefficient of Vulcani- 
zation of Buna S. Temperature coeth- 
cients have been determined for three Buna 
S_ stocks with dibenzothiazl 
disulphide, over the temperature range 270 
to 300° F. The stocks investigated included 
gum stock a tread-type 


accelerated 


a pure control 
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stock reenforced with a 
carbon black, and a mechanical goods type 
of stock containing a fine thermal black 
Two independent methods were employed 
to determine coethcients 

physical properties and combined sulphur 
data. The obtained 
physical data were 1.95 for a temperature 
and 1.45 for 


values obtained 


channel 


process 


temperature 


average values from 


change of 10° C. a change of 
10° F. 
from the combined sulphur data were 2.06 
and 1.49 respectively. Practically constant 


The corresponding 


alues of temperature coefficient were ob 
tained in the presence or absence of re 
enforcing pigment and over a_ five-fold 
variation in sulphur content. The differ 


ences between the values obtained fron 
physical and chemical data are within the 
limits of experimental error and are there 


fore not regarded as significant. La Verne 
E. Cheyney, Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ 
and Robert W. Duncan, Firestone Tire 





Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

A Method for the Rapid Determina- 
tion of Rate of Cure of Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber. Thi 


[ ot cure of rubber 


accurate evalua 
compounds 
ot difficulty. The 


had the most 


tion of rate 
las long been a 
cure has 


optimum — tensile 
] 


videspread use as a measure of rate 

cure of natural rubber stocks. The uncer Ss 

tainties encountered with this method ar: 

well-known for natural rubber and art 

even greater for GR-S compounds whicl 

exhibit very flat maxima for the tensile « 
1-cure time curve. The failure 


strenetl 
the T-5 


0 and cold set methods for stat 


GR-S increases the need of s 


Cure 
criteria of cure rate in this polymer 
simple methods are always desirable 
natural rubber 

In this paper some 


semi-quantitatiy 
evaluation of rate of cure fro1 
time 


methods fot 
strength-cure curve are 
Che 


ratio 


the tensile 
methods, based prince! 


of the 


presented 
pally upon the tensile strenet! 
at an undercure to optimum tensile, are 


greement with some of the esta! 


] 
200d 





determining rate 


(sR-S 


lished methods for 


cure both natural rubber an 


Data are presented comparing the pr 


methods with some of the 


posed accept 
criteria of rate of cure in both natu 
rubber and GR-S tread compounds 
taining a series of pigments ranging tr 
a coarse rapid curing whiting to a 


fine, slow curing channel black. Combine 





sulphur, as a function of cure, is includes 


for the GR-S stocks and is in good agree 
ment with the suggested methods 
simplicity and = rapidity fi the propos 


application to plant 


methods enhance thet 
ontrol work Phe methods have show: 
xcellent. agreement with T-50 tests 

1 1 ] tes att 
production channe lacks in a natu 1 
her control test mula. LL. H. Cohan and 
\l Steinberg, Continental Carb Co 
Chicago, I] 


The Sulphur Linkage in Vulcanized 
Rubbers. [. The Reaction of Methy 
lodide with Methyl 


reaction at room temperature can he 


Sulphur Compounds 
1odide 
mercaptal 


ditterentiate between 


vhide, and disulphide sulphur in anhy 


used to 


react slowly 


drous systems Mereaptans 
giving hydrogen iodide Sulphides react 
quantitatively in one to three days, but tl 
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product depends on the type of residue on 
the sulphur atom. Disulphides react very 
slowly. In so doing, the sulphur to. sul- 
phur link is ruptured with liberation of 
free iodine. Mercuric iodide catalyzes the 
&ulphide and disulphide reactions, making 
the former quantitative in one hour and the 
latter in three days. Pale crepe rubber or 
GR-S does not interfere chemically with 
the reactions, which are presented with a 
view to their use in the determination of 
the sulphur link in vulcanizates. 

Il. The Reaction of Methyl lodide with 
Vulcanizates. The dispersion of vulcan- 
ized rubber in solvents which do not attack 
the sulphur bonds is dependent on the pres- 
ence of oxygen. The reaction of methyl 
iodide with vulcanizates at 24° C. leads 
to the removal of part of the combined 
sulphur as trimethyl sulphonium iodide. 
Evidence is presented that the sulphur so 
removed is sulphide sulphur linked to the a 
methylene carbon atom of the rubber poly- 
isoprene chain. In the case of well-cured 


} 


gum rubber stocks the less the quantity of 
methyl iodide-removable sulphur present, 
the higher the tensile strength. Upon over- 
cure occurs conversion, of non-removable 
to removable sulphur, while the sulphur 
which combined on overcure is completely 
‘removable. Complete devulcanization can 
be achieved with methyl iodide at 100° C. 
The nature of the devulcanized product 
depends on reaction time and_ catalysts. 
The sulphur linkages in a GR-S gum stock 
apparently do not differ chemically from 
those present in a pale crepe gum stock 
M. L. Selker and A. R. Kemp, Bell Labo- 


The Heat Resistance of GR-S._ In- 
vestigation of the heat aging of GR-S vul- 
canizates has demonstrated that not only 
do different types of changes take place in 
GR-S than in rubber when vulcanizates of 
these elastomers are heated, but also the 
causes of these changes differ. GR-S vul- 
canizates undergo the same amount. of 
hardening, whether heated in the presence 
of air or in the presence of carefully puri- 
fied nitrogen. This fact indicates that oxi- 
dation plays little part in the heat aging of 
GR-S. After-vulcanization appears to play 


a smaller part in causing the changes 





broug 
than it does in the heat deterioration of 
le activity of the ac- 


about by heating vulcanized GR-S 





“4 
I 


vulcanized rubber. 7 
celerator used, or even the pre sence of an 


| 
accelerator, has little effect on the heat 


s 
aging. Low sulphur vucanizates are some- 


} 


what superior to those in which greater 


amounts of sulphur are used, but no out 
standing improvement is thus obtained 


From these observations it appears that 
most of the effects observed when GR-S 
vulcanizates are heat aged are due to an 


instability of the polymer or vulcanized 





polymer which allows further polymeriza- 
tion or cross-linking to take place The 
deterioration of GR-S vulcanizates by heat 
can be greatly reduced by the use of an en 
tirely different method of vulcanization. 
\romatic polynitro compounds, particularly 


t 
dinitrobenze have been found to give 





good vulcanizates with GR-S whose stress- 
strain and tear properties are very similar 
to those of sulphur vulcanizates. The heat 
resistance of the dinitrobenzene vulcani- 


zates is considerably superior; the reten- 


tion of elongation after four days in a 100 
C. air oven is from 65-70% compared with 
less than 50% for most sulphur vulcani- 
zates. This heat resistance is apparent both 
in heavily loaded and lightly loaded GR-S 
stocks. Although the conventional methods 
used in rubber have failed to impart the 
desired heat resistance to GR-S_ vulcani- 
zates, the use of dinitrobenzene as a vul- 
canizing agent has pointed a way toward 
the solution of this problem. B. M. Stur- 
gis, A. A. Baum, and J. R. Vincent, du 
Pont. 


Butaprene NF: A New Cold Resist- 
ant Synthetic Rubber. Butaprene NF, 
a new oil-resisting synthetic rubber with 
excellent flexibility at low temperature, is 
discussed, and data are presented showing 
the effect of several compounding variables 
on certain of its properties The effects of 
varying the stearic acid, zinc oxide, mag- 
nesium oxide, lead oxide, and sulphur con- 
centrations; types and concentrations of 
accelerators, fillers, and softeners; and 
time of cure are reported. Special empha- 
Sis Is placed on the effect of these variations 
on cold resistance, but data are also in- 
cluded to illustrate their effect on tensile 
strength (before and after even aging), 
compression set, resilience, and resistance 
to swelling in gasoline with high aromatic 
content. Typical compounds having su- 
perior resistance to low temperatures are 
reported. R.H. Crossley and C. G. Cash- 
ion, XNylos Rubber Co., Akron. 


Compounding Study of Channel 
Black and M. R. in GR-S. M. R. (min- 
eral rubber) is one of the oldest and most 
extensively used compounding ingredients 
for natural rubber and reclaim, being used 
as a softener, dispersing agent, filler, or 
extender in a wide variety of products. 
In GR-S, the use of M. R. has certain ad- 
vantages in addition to those mentioned 
above. It imparts to a GR-S compound 
greater tensile strength, greater resistance 
to tear, and increased resistance to growth 
of cracks due to flexing. This paper pre- 
sents data showing the effect of M. R. on 
these physical properties. The data are 
presented by the method of “trilinear com- 
pounding” proposed by D. B. Forman.4 
The effects on physical properties of varia- 
tions in GR-S base compound, channel 
black, and M. R. within the following 
ranges are shown by this method. 


by Volume 
GR-S Si or 45 4 
Channel black ace wean 0 to 35 to 20 
M. R : es. | ( 40 


By examination of the graphs it is pos 
sible to select the proper amounts of chan- 
nel black and M. R. to use to obtain the 
highest tensile strength, greatest resistance 
to tear, and the greatest resistance to flex 
crack growth. The modulus and hardness 
of each compound are also shown. H. F. 
Schwarz, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc.,  Chi- 


Cav 


Effect of Variable Sulphur Accelera- 
tor Levels on Properties of GR-S 
Tread Stocks. GR-S tread compounds 
containing 0.50, 0.75, 1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 
and 4.00 parts of sulphur per hundred parts 
of GR-S each with low, normal and high 
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acceleration of (1) Altax and (2) Santo- 
cure have been prepared using both 
EPC black, and high-modulus thermal 
black. Nine properties (modulus, tensile, 
elongation, permanent set, hardness, flex 
crack growth, resilience, heat build-up, and 
abrasion loss) and the effect of heat aging 
upon certain of these properties have been 
studied over a range of cures. The vari- 
ous sulphur levels are compared at opti- 
mum acceleration with respect to the dif- 
ferent properties investigated. L. R. Sper- 
berg, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville. 
Okla. 


Effect of Time and Temperature of 
Cure on the Properties of GR-S Tread 
Stocks. I. The properties of tread com- 
pounds with one, two, and three PHR of 
sulphur each with three ratios of Captax- 
DPG have been measured over a range of 
cures at 260, 280, and 300° F. The data 
indicate that: (1) the inflection point in 
the modulus-time curve is a good measure 
of comparative state of cure; (2) equiva- 
lent cures at different temperatures (200- 
300° F.) give the same properties; (3) 
with the accelerator range used, these com- 
pounds were more sensitive to changes in 
the sulphur ratio than to changes in the 
accelerator ratio; and (4) a faster rate of 
cure than anticipated was observed in the 
thick specimens used for the hysteresis 
tests. This latter observation was further 
checked by curing slabs in thicknesses from 
lig-inch to 2% inches at varying times and 
measuring the properties at the center of 
the slab. The development of equivalent 
states of cure at various thicknesses is 
much faster than for natural rubber. 

II. Cures and tests similar to those in 
Part I were run on a series of tread stocks 
accelerated with Monex and others cured 
with Tuads without added sulphur. The 
conclusions arrived at in Part I also apply 
to these compounds. In addition (1) the 
“flat curing” characteristics of Monex ac- 
celerated stocks are thought to be due to 
the more rapid rate of sulphur combina- 
tion so that virtually all the available sul- 
phur is combined at the optimum cure: 
(2) Tuads cured stocks show an advan- 
tage over Captax-DPG and Monex accel 
erated sulphur stocks in resistance to crack 
growth at higher levels of hysteresis; (3) 
aging tests run on this series indicate that 
the rate of deterioration, as judged by in- 
crease in modulus and decrease in elonga- 
tion, is doubled by a rise in the aging tem- 
perature of 18° F. A. E. Juve and B.S 
Garvey, Jr.. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 


Tread Cracking of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubber Stocks. A_ laboratory 
tread cracking machine employing a 
grooved test piece and providing, in the 
flexing cycle, tension (21.5, 30.0, 44.5, 64.5, 
or 93.0% ), compression (43%), and bend 
ing in the base of the groove is described. 
The similarity in flexing action between the 
machine and tires in service is discussed. 
Test samples may be cured in a special 
mold or obtained from the tread of a 
cured tire. Either tests of crack initiation 
(normal samples) or crack growth (pre 
cut samples) may be conducted. The rela- 
tive merits of measuring the amount of 
cracking in a given flexing time and meas 
uring the time necessary to crack a given 
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amount are given. A. series of groove 
cracking tests is presented of blends of 
Hevea-GR-S, guayule-GR-S, — reclaim- 
GR-S, and Hevea-reclaim in tread stocks. 
The Hevea-reclaim stocks are shown to 
decrease in flexing life with increase in 
reclaim for both crack initiation and crack 
erowth. In the crack initiation tests the 
Hevea-GR-S, guayule-GR-S, and reclaim- 
GR-S_ stocks are shown to increase in 
cracking resistance with increase in GR-S; 
in crack growth tests to decrease. Crack 
growth tests of a series of cures of Hevea 
and GR-S are compared with tensile 
strength measurements. For both stocks 
the cure for optimum cracking life is 
shown to be less than the cure for optimum 
tensile strength. Irven B. Prettyman, 
Firestone. 


Buna S for Wire Insulation. This 
report gives the results of an investigation 
undertaken to determine some of the basic 
information required to aid in the applica- 
tion of Buna S as insulation on wires and 
cables. The results reported include com- 
parisons of moisture absorption, electrical 
properties, and compounding characteris- 
tics of Buna S with those of rubber. Elec- 
trical stability in water is related to chemi- 
cal analyses. Data are also presented on 
vulcanization, rate of sulphur combination 
as related to development of tensile prop- 
erties, and effect of additions of organic 
and inorganic fillers on physical and elec- 
trical characteristics. It is shown that un- 
vulcanized Buna S is somewhat inferior to 
milled smoked sheets with respect to dielec- 
tric properties and electrical stability in 
water, but that the vulcanized pure gum 
compounds compare favorably in both re- 
spects. 

The power required and temperatures at- 
tained in the laboratory Banbury mixing 
of insulating compounds with nine different 
samples of Buna S and a natural rubber 
compound as control showed little varia- 
tion. The Williams plasticity also showed 
little variation, but no inference is made 
with respect to comparative extruding 
characteristics. Tensile strength of the 
Buna test compounds varied from 62. to 
85 kg/cm? as compared with 182 kg/cm? 
for the rubber compound control. Time to 
attain technical cures at 134.5° C. 
varied from 15 to 30 minutes for the Buna 
compounds as compared to 20 minutes for 
the rubber compound. 

The brittleness temperatures of the com- 
pounds made with Buna S containing 20 to 
25% styrene varied from —43 to -48° C. as 
compared with -50° C. for the rubber com- 
pound. Compounds made with Buna S of 
37 and 44% styrene content gave brittle- 
ness temperatures of -—27 and -10° C., re- 
spectively. 

The moisture absorption, electrical char- 
acteristics, and electrical stability of the 
nine Buna insulating compounds in dis- 
tilled water at 25° C. for one month com- 
pared favorably with the values obtained 
for the rubber compound. Ash, water 
solubles, soap content, and conductivity of 
a water extract of the ash showed correla- 
tion with electrical stability and water ab- 
sorption. 

The rate of vulcanization increased with 
increased sulphur content. Sulphur com- 
bines at a constant rate until a substantial 


also 


portion of that present is combined. The 
amount of sulphur which combines in a 
given time depends on the concentration. 
The temperature coefficient of vulcanization, 
as determined by combination of sulphur 
over the range of 134.5 to 155.4° C., was 
2.07 per 10° C. It was somewhat 
than has been found for natural rubber as 
determined by physical properties. 

Unlike rubber, substantial additions of 
gilsonite or blown asphalt to Buna S im- 
prove the tensile properties. The 
pression cutting resistance of Buna S com- 
pounds on wires are in the same range as 


lower 


com- 


those obtained with similar rubber com- 
pounds when tests are made at 25° C., but 
at 80° C. the values obtained with Buna 


S are considerably lower than those ob- 
tained with rubber. 

The tensile properties of 
deteriorated to a extent on 
erated aging than are those of 
rubber compounds; however the brittleness 
temperature is raised to a greater extent 
The compression cutting resistance of 
Buna S compounds increases as a result 
of accelerated aging in air at 100° C. for 
a few days; while that of rubber decreases. 
Tests made at 80° C. an advantage 
for the Buna insulation over rubber after 
aging in air at 100° C. J. H. Ingmanson, 
J. B. Howard, V. T. Wallder. and A. R. 


Kemp, Bell Laboratories. 


Buna S are 
lesser accel- 


similar 


show 


The Sunlight Resistance of Hycar- 
OR Compounds. Compounding research 
with Hycar OR-15 and Hycar OR-25 
showed that certain vulcanized compounds 


are highly resistant to sunlight Oils 
materials as wool grease or  Vistac, 
which bleed to give protective surface 


film, afforded moderate sunlight protection 


Waxes which bloom to the surface gave 
protection comparable to the effect in 
natural rubber. Of these tested refined 
paraffin was most effective. Stocks in 
which part of the Hycar-OR was _ re- 
placed, as with 50° Neoprene-GN or 
75% “Thiokol”-FA, showed good sunlight 


The results of the tests in sun- 
light and in ozone gave good correlation. 
B. S. Garvey, Jr., and R. A. 
Goodrich. 


resistance. 


Emmett. 


The Evaluation of Low Temperature 
Properties of Several Synthetic Rub- 
bers in Aviation Fuels Using the Dyne 
Tensiometer. A improved method 
for evaluating increasing modulus of rubber 
stocks with temperature has 
been used in sharply defining the freeze re- 
sistant characteristics of 
thetic rubbers. 


new 
decreasing 


important 
The method is based upon 
a precise and accurate measurement of in- 
creasing stiffness through use of a dyne 
tensiometer. A small sample clamped im- 
movably at one end acts as a 
beam as it is flexed through a specified 
angle and distance. The tensiometer, sen- 
sitive to slight increments in stiffness, 
permits a direct reading of the force re- 
quired to bend the sample. Data, secured 
at arbitrarily chosen temperatures, can be 
plotted graphically to indicaté clearly the 
relation of stiffness to temperature. Utiliz- 
ing this method of evaluation, an analysis 
has been made on the effect of various avia- 
tion fuels on synthetic rubbers commonly 
applied where fuel and extreme low tem- 


syn- 


cantilever 
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peraturé resistance are required. Test 
conditions are established which duplicate 
many operating conditions in today’s avia- 
tion: Apart from determining compara- 
tive freeze resistant qualities in an air me- 
dium of the unextracted synthetic com- 
pounds, each compound is extracted in avia- 
tion fuels for 168 hours and again com- 
pared, both in an air chamber and im- 
mersed in each fuel. The data amply prove 
that no synthetic rubber can be assumed 
resistant to all types of fuels. The basic 
differences of various types of synthetic 
elastomers (Perbunan, Hycar OR-15 and 
Hycar OR-25, and Neoprene FR and GN) 
‘ I and 


are quantitatively compared, before 


aiter fuel immersion. It is demonstrated 
that heavy plasticization, commonly used 
to secure low temperature flexibility, is 


} 


valueless where effective extraction by 


R. G. Chollar, C. J. Wilson, 


National Cash 


fuels occurs. 
and B. K. Green, 
Co., Dayton, O 
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Resistance of GR-S Vulcanizates to 
Various Types of Aging. 


sented showing the effect of various types 


Data are pre- 


of accelerated aging on a simple GR-S 
vulcanizate. The type of aging tests 
studied are the oxygen pressure test, the 


air oven test at 121° C., and the air pres- 
sure heat test at 127° C. and 80 pounds per 
square pressure. Results on 
tests of a typical smoked sheet vulcanizate 
in. the included. The im- 
portance in GR-S vulcanizates of evaluat 
ing the effect of accelerated aging on prop- 


inch of air 


same tests are 


erties other than tensile strength is 
stressed. Particular attention is paid to the 
effect of these accelerated aging tests on 
modulus, elongation at break, tear resist 


ance, hardness and dynamic properties. 
Data are presented showing the effect of 
amounts of copper and manganese 
resistance of GR-S vulcanizates 


small 
on the age 
as determined by the oxygen pressure test. 
It is shown that these metals are much less 
severe in their catalytic effect on the oxi- 
dation of GR-S than they are on natural 
rubber. A few tests are included showing 
the effect of simultaneously increasing the 
and decreasing the sulphur 
on the resistance of GR-S vulcanizates to 
each of the types of ascelerated aging. A 
table showing the approximate comparison 
of the severity of the various types of ac 

celerated aging tests on GR-S vulcanizates 
with respect to changes in tensile strength, 
elongation at break, and modulus 1s_ pre 

sented. A. M. Neal and P. Ottenhoff, du 
Pont. 


accelerator 


Young’s Modulus and Brittleness of 
Natural and Synthetic Elastomers at 
Low Temperatures. The literature on 
the subject of low temperature 
ability of elastomers is reviewed. It is 
pointed out that neither brittleness nor 
modulus data separately suffice as low tem- 
perature indices of — serviceability. \ 
method for determining Young's modulus 
in bending is described. The design of 
the apparatus 1s such that observations can 
be made on a fairly large number of sam- 
subjected to identical “cold treat- 
ment.” The data presented show the 
change in modulus as a function of tem- 
perature in the range 0 to —60° C. (+32 
to —75° F.). Brittleness data (obtained 
by a technique similar to that described 


service- 


ples 
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by Selker, Winspear and Kemp° are also 
presented for the same stocks. The stocks 

osen in this study were not designed 
specifically for low temperature application, 
but rather with the object of obtaining the 
characteristics ot the base elastomer in a 
typical gum or tread stock. The elasto 
mers studied include natural (//evea) rub 
her, GR-S, Butaprene N, Neoprene GN 
and FR, butadiene-styrene type of poly 
mers having different percentages of buta 
NF. Only those pl 
from second order translations are consid 


ered in the present work. The distinction: 


sical effects resulting 


between true crystallization effects (long 
time) and second order transition effects 
(short time) are briefly discussed. John 
\W. Liska, Firestone 


A Method of Measuring Low Tem- 
perature Modulus Change in Vulcan- 
ized Elastomers. \ method of measur 
ing low temperature modulus change by 
means of the per cent retained elongatiot 
under constant load conditions is described 
Che instrument developed for this purpose 
consists of a telescopic arrangement ot 
sleeves supporting T-50 type specimens 
One sleeve is fixed; while the other is free 
to move under applied load. This displace- 
ment is measurable and represents elonga- 


tion of the specimen. The determinations 
are carried out in a cooled ethyl alcohol 
medium. Temperature range employed in 
this work has been +20 to ge, OF 


Che relation between the elongation values 
obtained at room temperature and_ those 
obtained over a range of low temperatures 
can be expressed in terms of estimated 
modulus change. The reproducibility of 
data obtained by use of this instrument is 
considered adequate. Factors affecting low 
temperature measurements, such as the rate 
vf cooling and rate of extension of the 
specimen, have been studied in relation to 
the technique proposed. By a proper appli- 
cation of the method it is possible to char- 
acterize those factors influencing loss of 
elasticity in vulcanizates at low tempera- 
tures. Data are presented on the relative 
efficiency of some plasticizers in Perbunan, 
with some interesting observations on the 
influence of a soft coal tar product with 
respect to low temperature change. The 
degree of vulcanization in GR-I vulcani- 
zates is shown to be a critical factor in 
resisting loss of elasticity over a range of 
low temperatures. Some data are also pre- 
sented on general purpose elastomers in 
pure gum, tire tread, and carcass types of 
compounds. D. J. Buckley and A. L. 
Chaney, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


A New Apparatus for Determining 
Hardness and Creep of GR-S and Rub- 
ber Compounds at Various Tempera- 
tures. The present methods of deter- 
mining hardness by a penetrating ball or 
needle-type apparatus are not easily ap- 
plicable at high or low temperatures. We 
propose to determine hardness and creep on 
an apparatus, created in our laboratory, 
which is based on the measurement of 
modulus of elasticity at slight deforma- 
tions. Data taken on 13 different GR-S 
compounds and one rubber compound, at 
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temperatures from —50 to +100° C., give 
evidence that there is a straight line re- 
lation between hardness, as determined on 
the penetrating-type instruments, and the 
modulus at low elongations, as determined 
on the new apparatus. The data show that 
this method may be applied on very soft 
or very hard materials. The apparatus con 
sists of a lever arm with a ring placed 
on one end, and an adjustable weight on 
the other side of the fulcrum. On the ring 
side is a magazine which may hold up to 
150 rings. The weight side moves against 
a scale which shows the relative deviation 
of the ring. The entire apparatus is en- 
closed in an insulated box, which may be 
controlled at any desired temperature. The 
rings (1'4 inches O.D. by '% inch I.D.) are 
cut with a rotating cutter from 14-inch 
sheet of stock used for abrasion, rebound, 
and ring tensile tests. The magazine is used 
to change the rings, and the entire ap- 
paratus is operated without opening the 
box. Investigations were made on the re- 
lation between the new test and other phy- 
sical properties for various loadings of dif- 
ferent materials. J. A. Talalay and R. E. 
Gladstone, Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 
Mass 


On the Influence of Electric Fields 


inpia RUBBER WORLD 


on Rubber Latex. A.C. and three-phase 
fields were applied to natural rubber latex. 
In each case the formation of chains was 
observed, which disintegrated after the 
fields were switched off, thus exhibiting the 
reversible character of the aggregation. A 
peculiar aggregation of the chains them- 
selves also took place. Those phenomena 
have general significance. The formation 
of the chains is most likely due to a polari- 
zation by the applied field of the elec- 
trically charged latex particles. This leads 
to a competition between Brownian motion 
and electric field and causes a chain for- 
mation if the influence of the latter is 
stronger. The aggregation caused by an 
electric field is somewhat similar to the 
reversible aggregation of latex particles 
by a creaming agent. This specific effect 
of the electric field should act for instance 
in electro-decantation in addition to elec- 
trophoresis and gravitation. The influence 
of D.C., A.C., and three-phase fields on 
creaming of latex was studied in de- 
pendency upon various factors. Eugene 
Guth, University of Notre Dame, and | 
Walerstein, Purdue University. 


Carbon P'ack Surface Chemistry on 
Reenforcenent of Butyl Polymers. R. 
S. Zapp, Standard Oil Development Co. 





A.S.T.M. on New Rubber and Plastics Standards 


URTHER important actions on standards 

were taken by Committee E-10 on Stan- 
dards at its meeting August 30 at headquar- 
ters of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 200 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. On August 13, Committee E-10 by let- 
ter action accepted two new emergency spec- 
incations covering insulated wire and cable. 
ES-33 and ES-34. These standards were 
expedited by Committee D-11 since a limi- 
tation order effective after August 15 would 
have prevented the use of crude rubber in 
the manufacture of insulation or jacket 
compounds, and synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber had to replace crude rubber for 
these particular requirements. Earlier, 
Committee D-11 had developed emergency 
specifications for chloroprene sheath com- 
pound (ES-28 and ES-30) and at the June 
annual meeting, new specifications for poly- 
vinyl insulating compound (D 734) were 
approved. The latest specifications, which 
permit the use of GR-S, are now available 
for industry guidance and performance ref- 
erences in connection with WPB orders. 

While other A.S.T.M. specifications are 
being continued as references in WPB or- 
der R-1, they are for certain uses of the 
Armed Forces only. Prompt development 
of these standards was handled through 
D-11's Subcommittee V on Insulated Wire 
and Cable headed by R. A. Schatzel, also 
chairman of the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, Rubber Director's Office, WPB. In 
each specification the insulation must have 
a minimum tensile strength of 700 psi. and 
elongation at rupture of 300% minimum. 
The performance compound (ES-34) must 
not show depreciation in tensile strength 
and elongation of more than 35% after 96 
hours in the oxygen bomb; while the heat 
resisting compound (ES-33) must not 


show more than 50% depreciation after 20 
hours air pressure heat test or after 168 
hours at 80° C. in the oxygen bomb. 

The latest in the series of important 
specifications and tests for plastics devel- 
oped through the intensive work of Com- 
mittee D-20 covers so-called non-rigid type 
of plastics. The six tentative standards ap- 
proved by Committee E-10 cover the fol- 
lowing: Non-Rigid Polyvinyl Chloride- 
Acetate Plastics (D 742 - 43T); Non- 
Rigid Ethyl Cellulose Plastics (D 743 - 43 
T); Non-Rigid Polyvinyl Chloride Plas- 
tics (D 744 - 43 T); Non-Rigid Poly- 
vinyl Butyral Plastics (D 745 - 43 T); 
Tentative Method of Test for Stiffness in 
Flexure of Non-Rigid Plastics (D 747 - 
43 T); Tentative Method of Test for Brit- 
tleness of Non-Rigid Plastics (D 746 - 
43 1). 

Besides these new tentative standards, 
there were approved several modifications 
in specifications approved earlier this year. 
In the case of Polystyrene Molding Com- 
pounds (D 703) a new Type 3 material 
has been added, a general purpose molding 
material characterized by superior heat- 
resistant qualities. 

The new specification for polyvinyl 
chloride (D 742) covers two types of 
transparent and opaque material which 
have approximately 95% vinyl chloride 
content. Type 1 is unfilled; while Type 
2 contains an inert filler. There are five 
grades of material. Type 1 has _ tensile 
strength ranges from 1000 to 3000 psi., and 
the three grades in Type 2 have a tensile 
range of 600 to 1200 psi. Various proper- 
ties are specified which can be determined 
according to A. S. T. M. tests that are 
cited, including the two new tests for stiff- 


(Continued on page 76) 




















New Machines and Appliances 





New Instrument to 
Measure Resiliency 






Industrial Thermom- 
exer of New Design 


New Industrial Thermometer 

O SAVE critical metals in wartime, a 

new industrial thermometer has been de- 
signed and tested in the field and is now 
being introduced to the industry. The one- 
piece case is more shallow, making it pos- 
sible to see the mercury column through 
a wider angle of vision. The chromium- 
plated bezel fits snugly into the grooved 
case in such a way as to hold the thick 
glass front securely against four wavy ten- 
sion springs, which are fastened securely 
under the scale by shakeproof screws. 
This construction results in a dustproof, 
rattleproof, and practically fumeproof ther- 
mometer and one which can withstand vi- 
bration and severe shocks. These improve- 
ments combine permanent accuracy, re- 
sponsiveness to change in temperature, 
durability, and a saving of tons of critical 
bronze. The new instruments will be 
equipped with easy-reading Binoc tubing. 
They will be furnished in many combina- 
tions of straight and angle stems, with 
threaded or union connections, and in many 
standard temperature ranges, within the 
limits of —40° F. to +750° F. Standard 
scale lengths are seven and nine inches. 
Numerals are bold and clear, standing out 
sharply against a contrasting background. 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester 1, N. Y. 


Improved Resiliometer 
N IMPROVED instrument for meas- 


uring the resiliency of rubber and ex- 
tensible plastic compounds by indicating 
the rebound of a weighted plunger dropped 
from a predetermined height has been an- 
nounced. Resiliency determinations are 
important in compound development, for 
measuring rate and state of cure; matching 
competitive compounds; factory control] 
tests on cured samples of mixed batches; 
and for quality tests of the finished product 
without destroying the product. This value 
may also be used indirectly for comparing 


heat build-up of various compounds and 
for measuring plasticity of uncured com- 
pounds and masticated rubber. The instru- 
ment formerly known as the Bashore re- 
siliometer and recently sold by the Testing 
Equipment Co. is now manufactured by the 
Precision Scientific Co. 


Proportioning Pumps 
for Latex 

EW | large-size 

for handling 
latices, as well as 
fluids, have been announced. 
designated as the 4X Series 
Feeders by the manufacturer, 
veloped from data obtained on field tests 
as well as from engineering requirements 
for fluids of this The new design 
special stuffing gland 


proportioning pumps 
and off-grade 
other viscous 
These pumps, 
Adjust-O- 


were de- 


regular 
many 


type. 


includes a double 





Latex 


Proportioning Pump for 


containing metallic stripper rings for keep- 
ing the latex out of the packing. The 
stripper rings are held in contact 
with the steel plunger, and the front ring 


close 


has a cutting edge which removes ad- 
hered latex rubber during the suction 
stroke. Provisions are made for continu- 


ous washing of the plunger and the back 
of the stripper rings by a stream of water 
under pressure to carry away the small 
amount of rubber which may build up with 
conseqent balling in the packing. Large 
easily removable inspection ports with 
hand clamps provide for quick and eas) 
inspection of the 3%-inch diameter ball 
check without the use of special 
tools. 

The drive motor and the speed reduced 
are separate units, permitting the indi- 
vidual removal of either in the event that 
repair or reconditioning is necessary. The 
driving crank is equipped with a microm- 
eter stroke adjustment, allowing displace- 
ment regulation to one part in 400. A 
stroke indicator is mounted on the 
crosshead frame, and a pointer attached to 


valves 


scale 


the crosshead shows actual plunger dis- 
placement to the operator at all times 
These pumps are available in both Sim- 


plex or Duplex construction and in sizes 
up to and including 30 gpm at 40 rpm. 
% Proportioneers, Inc. % 


New X-Ray Inspection Unit 


NEW, simple, compact X-ray 
which can be operated safely by un- 


unit 
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skilled) personnel tor condition for 
which this type of inspection is 
was recently announced. This electronic 
unit, called Searchray, is both fluoroscopic 
and radiographic in action and provides a 
quick, simple means for the non-destruc- 


any 
desired 


tive internal inspection of small parts, 
molds, ceramics, plastics, and rubber, 
assemblies and semi-finished and_ finished 


Installation and operation are 
easily accomplished. There is no intricate 
system of dials or adjust. 
The operator simply plugs into any stand 
ard 110-volt power supply, places object 
closes the door, and 
presses the button. The object can then 
be instantly seen fluoroscopically through 
Safety for the operator is 


products. 


controls to 


in the compartment, 


the eye-piece. 
assured by a rayproof, shockproof housing 
with full automatic electric interlocks 
which interrupt the circuit while the com 
partment door is open. 

applied accessories 


Searchray 1s with 


which permit radiographic examination 
maximum area of 11 by 14 
standard 12- by = 14-inch 


The article compart- 


covering a 
inches using 
X-ray film or paper. 
ment is aN inches long by 18 inches deep by 
Auoroscopic screen 
with 8% _ by 


high. The 
measures 12 by 18 
11% inches being the maximum area ob 


y inches 
inches 


(Continued on page 80) 





New Electronic Searchray Unit 
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Jeffers Resigns; Dewey Now Rubber Director, 
Rubber Program Enters New Phase 


} } 


\n important event, and one which 
emphasize the 
phase of the wartime rubber 1 
curred early in September with the 
nation of William M 
Director and the naming of Col. Bradley 
Dewey as Acting Rubber Director. Colo- 
as Deputy Rubber Director 


serves to end of the first 


program, o¢ 
resig- 


J effers as Rubber 


nel Dewey, who 
, 


ler Je ffers, had been directing the 


tech 


ce 





nical part of the program, was named 


Director on September 15 by Donald M 
Nelson, chairman of the War Production 
Board Mr. Jeffers in his letter of resig- 
ation to the President said that “the big 
job” of the rubber program had been com- 
pleted and that “the greatest contribution 
I can make in the present emergency is t 


return to the 


on-the-job handling of the 
operations of the Union . 


Pacific Railroad. 
raised Je ffers for 
Rub 


“much as I 





The President in reply 
performing a “real public service” as 
ber Director that 
dislike to have you leave the public service 

his time, I cannot ask you to 
T Also in his letter to the 
President, Jeffers summed up the present 


and wrote 


} 
Make 





iurther sacrifice.” 
situation by saying: 

“The problem of taking care of the re- 
quirements of the armed forces and keeping 
the country on rubber, meanwhile conserv- 
stockpile of natural crude, 


ing the nation’s 


: ; 
is well in hand, though 


there is at 
a prospective shortage of tire fabric whicl 
is the responsibility of the War Production 
All of the major synthetic 
construction of which is under 
of the 


are either ce mpleted or 





Board rubber 


he jurisdiction Office of the Rubhe 
Director, < 
lly so, with the exception 


Dewey Discusses Present and Future Plans 


1 ¢ . 1, recan } mical 
In a talk before the American Chemical 


Pittsburgh on Se] 





CALENDAR 


Oct. 1-2 A.S.M.E.-Engineering Institute 
of Canada. Joint Meeting. Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Can- 


ada. 


Oct. 3-9 Fire Prevention Week: 

Oct. 5-7 Rubber Division, A. C. S., Fall 
Meeting. Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 5-7 National Safety Council. 32nd 


National Safety Conaress and 
Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 
Rubber & Plastics Division, 
Montreal Section, S. C. | 
Chicago Rubber Group, A. C. S. 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 8 
Oct. 15 


Oct. 22 Boston Rvbber Group, A. C. S 
Parker House, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 5. Akron Rubber Group, A. C. S. 

Nov. 12 Rubber & Plastics Division, 
Montreal Section, S. C. I. 

Dec. 6-11. Nineteenth Exposition of Chem- 


ical Industries. Madison Square 


Garden, New York, N. Y. 





tember 8 Colonel De wey re viewed the pres- 
ent status of the rubber and 
showed typical photographs of some of the 
synthetic plants together with flow sheets 
of the “standard” GR-S_ plants 
He stated that slightly over 50% of the 


program 


so-called 


rated capacity of butadiene was_ finished 
and ready for operation, 80° of the sty- 
rene, GO’, of the copolymer, 35% of the 
butyl, and 1006 of the neoprene capacity. 


\ll the plants should be finished before the 
end of the vear, he said. During the first 
half of the year it was revealed that 38.400 
tons of synthetic rubber were made and the 
production of all synthetics for September 
would be in excess of 30,000 tons. Colonel 
Dewey mentioned the plans for providing 
essential with tires for this 
and next and complimented the reclaim in 
dustry on the job it had done 
February and June of this vear in raising 
the production of camelback from 6,000,000 
to 20,000,000 pounds a month. With the 
replacement of Grade F camelback with 
Grade C containing 40% GR-S on October 
first, he declared the recapping program 
will carry through for a long time to come. 
with every effort being made to recap up 
to 2,500,000 tires per month. Even if the 
proposed production of 30,000,000 new syn- 
thetic rubber tires in 1944 is realized, the 
speaker cautioned against the public inter 
preting this as meaning unrestricted drivine 
in 1944 and 1945 since it represented only 
about 1 new from 
Harbor to the 
Although the 
rubber is 
components are provided in sufficient vol 


drivers year 


between 


tires per car Pear] 


end of 1944. 
spectre of collapse from a 
and, if 


shortage of gone, other 


will be sufficient tires to meet 


needs, it 


ume, there 
essential 
costs and better quality can and must 


Was emphasized that 
lower 
be realized. The present mileage of heavy- 
duty truck and bus tires containing 10 to 
30% natural rubbers was reported as 15,000 
miles. The Director 
tribute to the cooperative research that had 
made 
present time possible. 


new Rubber paid 
the success of the program up to the 
He said that to en- 
future 
Rubber Director 


research on the svnthetic 


the Office of the 


courage 
rubbers, 
enlarged 
search and as a part of this is building in 
\kron a laboratory tor the evaluation of 
new modifications and a pilot plant for the 
manufacture of lots of 
those rubbers which appear most promis- 
ing. As for the postwar, it was pointed 
out that it was up to the chemists as Amer- 
icans to see to it that the synthetic rubber 
industry place without artificial 
help as a permanent source of part of the 
rubber used in peacetime. 


is planning an program of re- 


semi-commercial 


earns a 


Chicago Tribune Reports on Buna S Road Tests 
In a series of newspaper articles during 
the month, Hal Foust, of the Chicago 
Tribune, reported the results of road tests 
on Buna S passenger-car and light truck 
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tires which indicated probable mileages o 
27,208 at 35 m.p.h., 24.930 at 45 m.p.h., anc 
15,027 at 50 m.p.h. after driving a 1,000 
miles or more on smoothed surfaced roads 
throughout the Midwest. Don C. Waugh. 
a technician loaned to the test project bs 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., was co- 
operating with Foust in some of these tests. 
and this technician warned that these mile- 
age figures should not be compared without 
qualifications with motorists’ experiences 
with natural rubber tires. The 
Buna S used for these tires was the same 
as that made to government specifications, 
differing only as to the source of butadiene. 
which made from alcohol from. the 
Pribune’s sulphite liquor plant. 


F 
| 


prewar 


Was 


Expansion of Guayu'e Production Urged 
The growing shortage of natural rubber 
which is still required for the manufacture 
of heavy-duty tires should be alleviated by 
accelerating the government program for 
the production of guayule, according ‘to a 
statement by William O'Neil, president of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co.. 
September. 


early in 
Experiments made by the For- 
est Service indicate that a one-year harvest 
of guayule is possible and a_ two-year 
harvest could be expected, and Mr. O'Neil 
stated that a large portion of the original 
government guayule project shi 
ried out in Mexico, 
abundance of labor 

hundreds of thousands of acres 


land. 


uld be car- 
where there is an 
and there are 


t irrigable 


where 


Cartel Issue Flares up Again 

Ralph W. Gallagher, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, issued a 
statement on September 14 in reply to a 
speech made by Vice President Wallace in 
September 11, since the oil 
company president said that the attack by 
Wallace on international was di- 
rected at his company by implication. In 
this statement Mr. Gallagher said that if 
cartels are to hecome a political issue, he 
wanted to make the position of his company 
clear. He then went on to say that Stand- 
ard did not believe in controlling produc- 
tion; it did not believe in combinations to 
control prices except in wartimes; it was 


in favor of business dealings with people 


Chicago on 


cartels 
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in foreign countries, and it was against 
secret agreements. He further stated that 
the company believed that the judgment of 
the American public has been consistently 
right when it has the facts, and that his 
company was ready to file with the proper 
government agency copies of all contracts 
made with foreign corporations. Ii that 
agency considers publication of the facts to 
be in the public interest, Standard is pub- 
lishing them to the world, he said. 

Vice President Wallace then issued a 
statement in which he did not directly reply 
to Mr. Gallagher's published remarks, but 
took issue with him on an earlier comment 
in which Mr. Gallagher had said that Wal- 
lace should certainly know that Standard 
Oil iong before the war worked with eight 
agencies of our government to establish 
synthetic rubber production in this coun- 
try. The Vice President presented por- 
tions of correspondence and documents 
from Standard’s files during 1938, 1939, 
and 1940 to show that cooperation with the 
government, in his opinion, left much to 
be desired and was influenced by Stand- 
ard's cartel agreement with [. G. 

It was indicated in the middle of the 
month that an increased amount of buta- 
diene may be made from industrial alcohol 
in order to permit an equivalent amount of 
butylene to be used to meet the increasing 
demands for aviation gasoline. Based on 
a request for additional industrial alcohol 
from Rubber Director Dewey, the WPB 
advised the Alcohol Industry Avisory Com- 
mittee that no distillation for beverage 
purposes would be permitted this year. 


Tire Expansion Program May Not Be Settled 

Judging from statements made by vari- 
ous rubber company executives late in the 
month and the fact that leading members 
of the tire and rubber industry met with 
Rubber Director Dewey and WPB Vice 
Chairman Charles E. Wilson on September 
22 to discuss manpower conditions and pro- 
duction in the two principal manufactur- 
ing centers of Los Angeles and Akron, the 
decision that the 30,000,000 tires could be 
made in existing plants, if additional ma- 
chinery were installed, is not agreed with 
in all quarters. Collyer of Goodrich, 
Thomas of Goodyear, and O'Neil of Gen- 
eral Tire, all expressed the opinion in pub- 
lished statements that unless additional 
manpower and equipment were provided, 
the tire industry might not be able to meet 
the goal of 30,000,000 tires for civilians tor 
1944 which had been set by the Rubber 
Director’s Office. In preparation for civil- 
ian tire production Goodyear is already 
planning to move some of its military pro- 
duction such as self-sealing airplane fuel 
tanks away from Akron and into commu- 
nities which have a less critical manpower 
situation. 

Concerning the meeting of tire manu- 
tacturers and the WPB, it was reported 
that facts and figures relative to the gen- 
eral tire and rubber picture were discussed 
but no decisions were made at this meeting. 
The data submitted will be studied by the 
Office of the Rubber Director and_ the 
WPB to determine what future action will 
be taken in present manufacturing loca- 
tions to assist the industry in manufactur- 
ing their quotas of tires and other fabri- 
cated rubber goods essential to the war. 


A later announcement on September 24 
by the Office of the Rubber Director stated 
that the program for new facilities has been 
reduced from its originally contemplated 
total of more than $95,000,000 to less than 
$70,000,000 and that it now calls for the 
construction of only two relatively small 
new plants. This reduction has been made 
possible by the “splendid cooperation” of 
labor with industry and by the staffs of 
the WPB and the Army, Colonel Dewey 
said. The Army is returning certain plants 
formerly used for Ordnance purposes to 
their owners; expansion of certain present 
plants has been carefully adjusted to take 
into consideration the presently available 
trained labor and the maximum existing 
capacity; and facilities in critical labor 
area have been adjusted to use experienced 
rubber workers heretofore employed in 
other work. 


Tompkins Deputy Rubber Director 


Colonel Dewey also announced on Sep- 
tember 24 the appointment of L. D. Tomp- 
kins as Deputy Rubber Director. Mr. 
Tompkins will continue in charge of the 
Operations Division in addition to his duties 
as Deputy Director. At the same time F. 
B. Babcock was named Assistant Rubber 
Director in charge of product development 
and conversions; Frank Creedon as as- 
sistant rubber director in charge of con- 
struction; and E. R. Gilliland as assistant 
rubber director in charge of research and 
development. All of these men have been 
with the Office of the Rubber Director since 
1942 and had been assistant rubber direc- 
tors under the former Rubber Director 


Tire Cord Program Again Attacked by 
Truman Committee 

In reopening hearings on the rayon 
cotton controversy, Southern Senators of 
the Truman Committee asserted that. thi 
Government was helping finance rayon ex- 
pansion to the displacement of cotton. In 
a letter to this Committee, Chairman Don- 
ald Nelson of the WPB. stated that. the 
1944 tire program threatens to be serious|s 
retarded by inadequate supplies of bot! 
rayon and cotton cord. 


Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington, D. C., by Special Order ODT 
R-6, taken in cooperation with the WPB 
and effective September 20, approved a 
plan for the pooling of all privately owned 
covered hopper cars used to transport car- 
bon black. This plan was instituted to get 
more efficient utilization of the specially 
built carbon black cars and to free some 
for use by other industries, although such 
use is greatly limited owing to the cars’ 
lightweight construction and other features. 
At present the carbon black cars are leased 
by the owners to the consumer trade. Un- 
der the ODT plan all cars now in use in 
the industry will be leased to a Pool Au 
thority set up by the industry. The Pool 
Authority, in turn, will sub-lease the cars 
to a carbon black producer or to a bulk 
consumer under terms and conditions sat- 
isfactory to the car owners. But any such 
sub-lease must specify that the Pool Au- 
thority shall reserve the right to limit the 
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time such cars, empty or loaded, may be 
detained on the producer's tracks. The 
Pool Authority will assign each carbon 
black producer, as nearly as possible from 
the producer's own cars, the number of cars 
he will require each calendar month. Ex 
cess cars shall be subject to diversion by the 
Pool Authority to other carbon black ship- 
pers or to shippers of other commoditics 
under terms acceptable to the car owner 
The Pool Authority shall not exercise con 
trol over the routing of cars engaged ii 
the carbon black service. Car owners must 
furnish the Pool Authority duplicate rec 
ords of their car operations at such inter 
vals as the Authority may designate, and 
the latter will make such reports showing 
the use and operation of the cars in the 
pool as the director of ODT’s Division ot 
Railway Transport shall direct. Communi- 
cations concerning the order should refer 
to “Special Order ODT R-6" and should 
be addressed to the Division of Railway 
Transport. Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
may be obtained from Room 1147, New 
Post Office Building, Washington 25, D. C 


Text of the order 


The National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., has announced the re- 


tirement, effective October 1, of the chiet 


of its organic and fibrous materials di- 
vision, Warren E. Emley, after more thai 
30 vears of government service. Mr. Em 
ley was made head of the division whet 
tus 


it was created in 1926, and today i 
igaged in research work on_ rubber. 


a 
textiles, paper, leather, and plastics. Arch 
ihald T. McPherson, in charge of the rub 
ber section, succeeds Mr. Emley as di- 


vision chief. Lawrence A. Wood, asso 


ciated with the Bureau for eight vears. 


becomes chief of the rubber sectior 


Office of Economic Warfare, (tticc 
ot Exports, Washington 25, | C.. 10 
response to resuests from exporters and 
after consultation with representatives from 


the automotive storage batteries industry 


has established, for the last quarter this 
year, for certain destinations, a procedure 
whereby limits will be suggested to ex- 
porters bevond which applications for ex 
port licenses for such batteries t 

likely to be approved. These are 





offered to exporters simp! 


s 


planning their sales and export license 
plication work. Exporters of automo 
tive storage batteries may obtain furthe 
details by writing to the Machinery and 
Equipment Division, Office of Exports, 
Reference OE-4-4-LGG 


The United States Government is 
sponsoring a broad program to save such 
critical resources as manpower, materials, 
equipment, and tuels through conservation 
of coal, petroleum products, electricity, 
gas, water, communications, and trans 
portation. This program calls for volw 
tary action by the public and by industry 
to make important savings in the domestic 
and commercial use of these critical re 
sources. Although the savings in a singl 
household, commercial establishment, or 
industrial plant may seem insignificant, the 
possible aggregate savings are tremendous 
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synthetic rubber 
tires and tubes sold by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers have 
been established and in the main, are the 


Maximum prices for 


when 


same as ceilings for corresponding tires 
and tubes of crude rubber. 

At conferences with tire and tube man- 
ufacturers, OPA was told that as produc- 
tion costs have increased, higher ceilings 
should be for tires and tubes of 
synthetic rubber. However, OPA and the 
industry agreed that there had not been 
enough productlon experience to make 
possible a well-founded permanent decision, 
but the level of maximum prices for such 
tires and tubes will be reconsidered after 
the industry has had sufficient production 
OPA with reliable 


granted 


experience to supply 
‘ost data. 
Production of synthetic tires and tubes 
the Office of the Rubber 
necessitates some special ar- 


under orders of 
Director 
rangements for their pricing which differ 
those for rubber tires and 

New synthetic passenger-car tires, 


from natural 
tubes. 
for example, will be made generally in one 
construction whose minimum specifications 
are given by the ORD. The ceiling as- 
signed by OPA to this one construction 
in each size is the maximum price for the 
base level brand of the brand owner for his 
crude rubber tire of that size. This will 
be true even though the brand owner may 
he forced to use molds having brand names 
different his brand. In 
ases where the synthetic rubber passenger- 
car tire is of a size formerly not on the 
brand owner's list in his base level brand, 
its ceiling price is established by a_per- 
centage relation (according to percentages 


from base level 


given in the regulation) to the ceiling price 
of the 6.00-16 size in the base level brand. 
These percentages will give the new size 
a maximum price in line with the other 
ceilings of the brand owner. 

Maximum prices for new synthetic rub- 
ber tires tubes other than those for 
passenger cars are the same as the max- 
imum price for the natural rubber tire 
or tube in the same type, brand, and size 


and 


of each brand-owner. 

This pricing action is taken by amend- 
ments to regulations, which are ef- 
fective September 9: Amendment 14 to RPS 
63—Retail Prices for New Rubber Tires 
and Tubes—and Amendment 7 to MPR 143 
~Wholesale Prices for New Rubber Tires 
and Tubes. In both regulations an ad- 
ditional change extends discounts for fac- 
tory seconds, which formerly applied only 


two 


to passenger-car and truck tires and tubes, 
to all other tires and tubes as well. This 
line with industry practice, 
normally discounts on 


is in past 


which allowed 
seconds of all types. 
Although several other changes are made 


in MPR 143, they do not change sub- 
stantially the result obtained previously 
under the regulation, but provide a more 
precise method for achieving it. The 
primary pricing provisions of MPR 143 


have been reworded to make them clearer 
and more suitable to industry practice, and 
also to effect some change in the method of 
computing maximum prices generally. 











Tire Prices and Rationing Changes by OPA 


Where the seller delivered or offered 
for delivery new tires or tubes of the 
same type and brand name to a_ pur- 


chaser of the same class during March 
1942, the regulation still fixes the max- 
imum for the tires and tubes on 
the the highest charged 
by the seller to purchasers of the same 
class during March 1942. But a change 
is made, in that, where sellers sold on a 
discount basis, the regulation now speaks 


price 


basis of prices 


in terms of discounts rather than net 
prices. 

In situations where the seller is de- 
livering a new type and brand of tire 


or tube to his purchasers, the regulation 
now provides a specific formula for ad- 


justing his maximum wholesale prices to 


fit the new type and brand. Such ad- 
justment may never result in a discount 
of less than 25° for tires and 30% for 
tubes from the maximum retail prices. 


The same minimum discounts apply as the 
only method of arriving at the wholesale 
ceiling in any situation where the seller 
Was not in business during March, 1942, 
or did not then sell tires or tubes to a pur- 
chaser of the same class. 

Formerly the did not 
maximum prices for some of the situations 
described above, or did not give them in 
a manner definite enough to be understood 
and applied readily by the trade. Now 
the specific discount, where applicable gives 
the seller a definite ceiling which insures 
the adequate 
margin under the maximum retail price. 

A new geographical applicability 
tion is added to MPR 143 which changes 
the period for Puerto Rico from 
March, 1942, to the period from April 10 
to May 10, 1942, inclusive. The later base 
period is used in Puerto Rico for the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation and has 
been determined to be the appropriate base 
period for keeping maximum prices in line 
with those established for the continental 
United States, OPA stated. 

Specitic maximum retail prices for ad- 
ditional sizes of a few brands of truck 
tires and tubes of eight brand-owning 
companies are reported in Amendment 13 
to RSP 63, effective September 2, 1943, 
at the same levels as ceiling prices of the 
same similiar tires and _ tubes 
already listed for other brand-owners. Thus 
prices to consumers are neither raised nor 


regulation fix 


wholesale purchaser an 


sec- 


base 


sizes of 


lowered. 

These new ceilings are given for the 
first time because the companies have be- 
gun only recently to produce first-line tires 
and tubes in the sizes given. Normally 
they would not offer them; therefore they 
were not listed for these companies on 
November 25, 1941, the base date in the 
schedule setting retail prices for new rub- 


ber tires and tubes, and could not be 
priced under the ordinary provisions in 
the schedule. Wartime conditions have 


caused their production by these companies, 
however, and the ceilings are assigned them 
accordingly. 

At the same time OPA eliminated du- 
plication by removing from the schedule 
specific maximum prices given for brands 
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believed owned by the Cities Service Oil 
Co., but which really are owned by the 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. The prices given 
for the same brands as owned by the lat- 
ter company are retained in the schedule. 

Amendment 6 to RPS 66—Retreaded and 
Recapped Rubber Tires and Retreading 
and Recapping of Rubber Tires—effective 
September 24 establishes ceilings for re- 
capping truck and bus tires in sizes smaller 
than 8.25-20 with Grade A camelback, re- 
flecting the change from Grade C to Grade 
A camelback ordered by the WPB for 
smaller truck tires. Al- 
though the result will be slightly higher 
maximum prices, the latter are more than 
offset by the increase in mileage resulting 
from the use of the better camelback. 

Amendment 1, MPR 435—New Bicycle 
Tires and Tubes—effective September 13, 
makes changes in the Appendix tables cov- 
ering sizes and also products of Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co., Inc., Jeannette, Pa.; 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
O.; and Western Auto Supply Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Amendment 5, MPR 131—Camelback— 
effective September 16, relates to ceilings 
for camelback produced by Denman Tire & 
Rubber Co. for Webster Rubber Co., both 
of Warren, O. 

Several more amendments have been ap- 


these sizes ol 


pended to RO 1A—Tires, Tubes, and 
Camelback. No. 47, effective September 
2, provides recapping services and new 


tubes upon certificate for all commercial 
vehicles, regardless of the use to which they 
are put. Previously such services and 
tubes had been limited only to “essential” 
vehicles. The action resulted from a state- 
ment of the Rubber Director that sufficient 
truck-type camelback is available to fill 
the demands of all commercial motor vehi- 
cles, whatever their purpose. The amend- 
ment also treats of eligibility for used tires, 
new tubes, and recapping services to equip 
animal-drawn vehicles that would be eli- 
gible as commercial motor vehicles if pro- 
pelled or drawn by mechanical power. 

No. 48, effective August 25, removes 
rationing restrictions on the use of Grade 
“C” camelback in recapping service, fol- 
lowing a notice by the Rubber Director 
that it is now possible to provide a higher- 
quality camelback for recapping truck and 
passenger-car tires because of the use of 
Buna S. Grade “A” camelback, formerly 
available for only the largest truck and bus 
tires, may now be obtained for recapping 
tires on all trucks and buses, although it is 
still subject to rationing. The quality of 
camelback for passenger cars wil! be im- 
proved from Grade “F” reclaimed rubber 
to Grade “C” synthetic stock. Previously 
Grade “C” had been limited to commercial- 
vehicle tire use. The amendment also re- 
vises its definition of “passenger-type camel- 
back” to include both Grade “C” and “F” 
camelback, but “truck-type camelback”’ 1s 
confined to Grade “A” stock. Thus a per- 
son may have his tires recapped with 
Grade “F” or “C” camelback without a 
rationing certificate. 

Amendment 49, effective August 
covers adding tires being salvaged from 
government scrap heaps to the supply of 
used and recapped passenger tires and ex- 
pedites distribution of such tires to be 
taken from scrap piles of the Rubber Re- 


28. 
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serve Co. under a plan of the Office of the 
Rubber Director, which calls for reex- 
amination of scrap piles by persons desig- 
nated by the Rubber Director’s Office to 
save any passenger tires that can still give 
service. These tires will then be sold to 
dealers upon authorization of the OPA 
District Office. The amendment, further- 
more, provides similarly for the transfer 
upon authorization of used passenger tires 
in the hands of manufacturers, who for- 
merly could transfer such tires only in ex- 
change for ration certificates. As previ- 
ously, any tire suitable for emergency pur- 
poses, but too badly worn for recapping 
must be branded with an “O” and sold as 
“Emergency Tires” at OPA prices for such 
casings. Tires so branded must not be 
recapped; neither may the brand mark be 
removed. Besides all authorizations for 
resale of tires without certificate must now 
come from the District Office having juris- 
diction over the area in which the tires are 
located instead of from the District Office 
of the person getting the tire. A dealer 
receiving any used tires upon authorization 
must notify his District Office, within 10 
days, of the number received which are 
beyond use. These tires must be held for 
30 days following notification, unless they 
are inspected and approved for disposition 
by an OPA tire examiner. Since tire 
dealers may now increase their stocks of 
used tires, they no longer need return to 
the District Office Part B of tire certif- 
icates covering used tires previously ac- 
quired upon authorization. 

Amendment 2, Supplement to Revised 
Tire Rationing Regulations, effective Sep- 
tember 22, reads that whenever a Terri- 
torial Director determines that inventories 
of tires, tubes, or camelback are insufficient 
for the needs of the territory or possession 
he may issue certificates to dealers author- 
izing the acquisition of allotments of thes« 
products. 

Amendment 1, RO 1B—Mileage Ra- 
tioning: Tire Regulations for Puerto Rico 

-effective September 20, makes changes in 
the sections on allotments of tires and 
tubes; calculation of sales by dealers in 
business only part of 1941; and discrimina- 
tion by dealers. 

Amendment 1 to RO 1C—Mileage Ra- 
tioning: Tire Regulations for the Virgin 
Islands—extends the effective date of the 
order one month to October 1, 1943. 

RO 1E, effective September 1, covers 
mileage rationing and tire regulations for 
the territory of Hawaii. 

Number of new and used passenger-car 
and truck tires available for rationing dur- 
ing September was virtually unchanged 
from the August figures, according to 
quotas for rationing districts released by the 
OPA and based on allotments assigned 
for the month by the Office of the Rub- 
ber Director. Because of the negligible 
increase in the September quota of new 
passenger car tires some drivers will con- 


tinue to find it necessary to accept used 
or recapped tires even though they are 
eligible for new tires, OPA stated. The 


OPA also warned that the shortage of 
new truck tires is increasing in serious- 
ness and instructed local rationing boards 
to issue certificates for used, rather than 
new, truck tires whenever possible. The 


total tire quotas tor September, as com- 
pared with those for August, follow: 


September August 
Passenger and Motorcycle, Ete. 
829,659 «os taeda T Fires ..6 0.06.5. 829,000 
Ge titcnccnewivles Grade IJ] Tires ..... . 644,000 
(i eS ee ay. ree 757,160 
Truck and Bus, Ete. 
nL SL a ee Wee IOS: os kee 417,265 


..New Tubes 


Tractor and 


330,169: 6.2 





Implement 


FPO a ose ce «ioe RM abc oie 5 oslo resacain oe ares 


Other OPA Price Regulations Changes 
Following consultations with the rub- 

ber footwear industry, the OPA in order 

to protect the consumer as well as the 


manufacturer, in Amendment 3 to MPR 
132—Waterproof Rubber Footwear—et- 
fective October 2, establishes minimum 


specifications that most waterproof rubber 
footwear must meet to be entitled to the 
specific manufacturers’ ceiling in MPR 132. 
These specifications, accepted by every 
member in the industry, reflect prior stand- 
ards in the industry and include many sug- 
gestions worked out by its technical com- 
mittee. Their form is similar to that of 
specifications used by the Army and Navy 
in purchasing waterproof rubber footwear. 
They are also determined basically by re- 
strictions on the use of rubber promulgated 
by the WPB. — Specifications, however, 
have not yet been issued for 
cupational footwear, although expected 
soon. This footwear presents greater dif- 
ficulties in arriving at generally accept- 
able industry standards. Besides the cut 
in the amount of crude rubber for severe 
occupational footwear is less than that for 
civilian footwear in general; therefore the 
former is less subject to quality deterior- 
ation. If waterproof rubber footwear 
covered by MPR 132 cannot meet the 
specifications established in Amendment 3. 
the manufacturer must apply to OPA for 
a maximum price for it. Adoption of the 
minimum specifications is in conformance 
with the Taft Amendment to the Emerg- 
ency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended. 

Amendment 3 also includes establishment 
of a maximum manufacturers’ 
10-inch mine pacs, production of which was 
recently authorized by WPB to meet the 
needs of miners. Amendment 3, further- 
more, provides that no charge may be made 
for extension of credit except such as was 
made during December, 1941; permits ad- 
ding federal and state taxes to ceilings if 
the taxes are stated separately: and pro 
vides for transfers of business or stock in 
trade after the effective date of the reg- 
ulation. 

Substitute rubber in the form of raw 
material was brought under MPR 406- 
Synthetic Resins and Plastic Materials 
by Amendment 2, effective September 25. 
Under that regulation it is given maximum 
prices in line with those of March, 1942. 
The amendment applies to substances made 
in whole or in part by a chemical process 
or from natural gums, resins, or oils. 
which sufficiently resemble natural or syn- 
thetic rubber to replace them for particu- 
lar uses. It does not apply to finished 
objects or parts made of substitute rubber. 
About a dozen types of substitute rubber 


Severe Oc 


price for 
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production or show 
promise of being used on a commercial 


They 


are iff commercial 
scale, and others may be developed. 
are used in products going on the civilian 
market, whose prices as finished articles 
are covered by other regulations. Thus 
price control of the raw material is impor- 
tant to prevent pressure on the ceiling 
prices of the finished articles. Price con- 
trol of the substitute rubber in its raw 
form is more practicable under the exist- 
ing regulation for synthetic resins and 
plastic materials than under the more gen 
eral provisions of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation to which substitute rub- 
ber was previously subject. MPR 406 has 
provisions that apply specifically to the 
pricing of materials developed since the 
March, 1942, base date of GMPR and con 
tains features which make unnecessary the 
issuance of a separate regulation for sub- 
stitute rubber. 

Supplementary Order 68—Rubber and 
Rubber Products—issued September 11, 
covers the amendment of the preamble of 
the following price regulations relative to 


the use of specifications and standards: 
RPS 63, 66 as amended, and 87, as 
amended; MPR _ 107, 131, 143, 300, and 


301. 

Amendment of 250 price regulations to 
show conformity with the Taft Amendment 
Price Control Act of 
1942 relating to use of standards in fixing 
prices was announced September 13; there 
are 444 price regulations in effect. The 
Taft Amendment permits ceiling prices to 
be fixed by reference to standards or speci- 
fications already in general use in the trade 
or required by other government agencies, 
but prohibits further “standardization” of 
any commodity by OPA unless the Admin- 
istrator finds there is no practicable alter- 
native for securing effective price control. 
The amendment prohibited the re- 
quirement of grade labeling by OPA, which 
already has removed this requirement from 
20 regulations. Among the 250 regula- 
tions affected are: RPS 42—Paraffin 
Wax; RPS 88&Petroleum and Petroleum 
Products; RPS 21, Formaldehyde; RPS 
31, Acetic Acid; MPR 36—Acetone; MPR 
38&—Glycerine; MPR 79—Carbon Tetra- 
chloride; RPS 80—Lithopone; RPS 98 


to the Emergency 


same 


Titanium Pigments; MPR 179—Pine 
Oil; MPR 264, Industrial Waxes: MPR 
297—Natural Resins; MPR 245—Thermo- 


plastic Scrap; MPR 406—Synthetic Resins 


and Plastic Materials; RPS 87—Scrap 
Rubber; MPR 301—Rubber Drug Sun- 
dries (Retail and Wholesale); MPR 166 
—Zinc Oxides; MPR 358 Insulation 


Cambric and Separator Cloth; MPR 28 
Ethyl Alcohol ( Excluding West Coast) ; 
MPR 295—West Coast Ethyl Alcohol; 
MPR 131—Camelback; MPR 300+Manu- 


facturers’ Prices for Rubber Drug Sun- 
dries: MPR 18&8—Cotton Products; MPR 
37—Butyl Alcohol and Esters Thereot; 


RMPR 


Retail 


RPS 63 


Tires and 


180—Color Pigments: 
Prices for New Rubber 
Tubes: RPS 66—Retreaded and Recapped 
Rubber Tires, the Retreading and Recap- 


ping of Rubber Tires; MPR 107—Used 
Tires and Tubes; and MPR 143—Whole- 
sale Prices for New Rubber Tires and 
Tubes. 
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R-1 Revisions; Additional WPB Activities 


h 


l nserved throug] 


Natural rubber will be c 
the substitution of synthetic rubber cement 
‘rude rubber or nat- 
ent 4+ to 
Under the 
ment cement may be used in th 


any product in the 


for cement made from 
latex, by Rubber 


R-1, as amende amend 


e making, ap- 


plication, or repair of 
manufacture of which the order permits the 


hetic rubber, or 


consumption o1 





halata, and cemen 

tain crude rubber latex ma be 
sed in making and repairing shoes with- 
wut restriction. But many of the uses 


permitted in shoemaking tor na- 


tural rubber cement are discontinued, and 


manutac- 





v used after October 1 in the 
ture and repair of shoes in a much more 
limited number of — operations The 
imendment also states that all purchasers 
ft cement must provide the seller with 
; Past 


certificate that he is familiar with Ru 


ber Order on the use ot 





ement, and that the cement specified in 
« yuurchase order will be used in_ the 

facture or repair of products in the 
manufacture of which rubber, syntheti 


certal 








rubber, permitted, in 


operations, 





shoe rr repair | 
1 component 
4 ‘a 
arts Heits, small 
eather It is ex- 
pects 
ers in 
umer 


ve 11 

¢ ) rubber 
} 

« lian ord- 
1 upset 

t1 uting these 


recelve 








Industrial tires and tubes, used on fac- 
ry and warehouse tr and dollies, 
ul mw be obtained fed 
hat they will be requi 
t within 30 days 





imculty experienced 





ertihcation, which 

1 } ] t ne-third th 
tire and tube replacement to one-third the 
uantity mounted in ti evious YU days 





rubber 





made subject t special authorization 





f the WPB, thus reinstating controls 
formerly exercised under Order M-46, 
i by R-1 Numerous other 
ninor technical changes are made in tl 
administration of the order 








restrictions on the manufacture 


Further 


distribution of certain fire protective, 





signal, and alarm equipment are imposed 
by General Limitation Order L-39 as 


Amended August 23. 


Among the several 


wverning the 


changes are provisions g man- 
distribution of 


linen or flax t 


ufacture and fire hose tha 





new or used 
cotton 


cover 


now 


well as rubber-lined hose; 


nose as 


while required ratings of purchase orders 
for fire sprinkler systems and fire hose 
are raised from A-9 to AA-5 in con- 


} 1 } ° 
witl over-all cnanges 1n the rat- 


formity 


list of restricted 
and synthetic 
to the extent 
amended, or to the 
granted 


the 
rubber 


structure. In 
materials 


ing 
scarce are 
rubber, which may be used 
permitted in R-1, as 
extent permitted by 
pursuant to an appeal taken in accordance 
that 
restricting the use of 
hand trucks and other 


any relief 


vith the provisions of order. 


Provisions rubber 
in the manufacture of 
handling equipment are removed trom Gen- 
eral Limitation Order L-111 by Amendment 

( But the amount, type. 
and use of rubber are still governed by R-1. 


September 6.) 


Phe effect of the change is to simplify pro- 


edure for permitting the use of rubber 
; 


tires where needed on hand trucks and other 


handling equipment. 
07 


General Limitation Order L-227, as 





amended September 15, includes among 
ther cl the statement that crude 
reclaimed, or synthetic rubber may be used 

the manufacture of fountain pens, me- 





parts or repair parts 
thereot only as permitted in Rubber Order 


‘smsrareal t pascal - 
anical pencils, OF 


granted 


R-1], as amended. or any relief 


to an appeal in accordance 
that order. 


incorporated — in 


pursuant with 


the provisions of 
Among the 


Supplementary 


cnanges 
Order Amended 
20, 1943—Domestic — Ice 


is a restriction on the 


L-7-c, as 
September Re- 
rrigerators- use ot 

le, reclaimed, and synthetic rubber to 


be permitted under 


such amounts as may 


R-1. Previ rusly tne refrigerator order 
contained a blanket prohibition on the 


Rubber Machinery Orders Affected 


The Office of Director made 
through Limitation Order 
I.-01, as amended September 18, 1943, that 
it does not contemplate the authorization, 
after October 1, of additional 

facilities and that their production would 
thereafter be confined to MRO and equip- 
ment for replacements. The 


amendment also requires all manufacturers 


Rubber 


(general 


1-55 - 
Known 


recap] ing 


necessary 


circle and sectional molds, 


uring rings. steam chambers, or 
ring devices to submit to the ORD 

r their unfilled orders as of October 
wrder to enable ORD to make a final 





review of its recapping equipment program 
as of that date and to ascertain just what 
1 requirements for the industry 
will be for the quarter of this 
Forms to be used by manufacturers in sub- 





last vear 
statements are pending. 
Limitation Order [L-143-a as 


Amended August 25, 1943—Rubber Proces- 


General 


sing Machinery and Equipment—makes 


n scheduling and shipping direc- 


cnanges 





from time to time 
manufacturers of a particular 
rubber processing 
file 
schedules of unfilled orders, to go on forms 
\WPB-3100 and WPB-3101. The latter, 
returned to the manufacturer with ship- 
instructions noted thereon, shall be 
“frozen” schedule within the 
meaning of Priorities Regulation 18 for 
the number of months designated by the 
WPB Then manufacturer 
make shipments in accordance with 


tions. € may 
request all 

machinery or 
reports and 


item of 


equipment to operation 


ping 


deemed a 


each must 


this 





inniA RUBBER WORLD 


schedule lis 


schedule and must also si 
production to meet the shipping dates pre- 
scribed in his frozen schedule. It, however. 
he cannot fill his schedule on time, or can 
make shipments ahead of schedule, he must, 
as far as practicable, make shipments in 
the sequence as 
schedule. Where the delay or 


of the shipments will affect the dates of 


same required by the 


acceleration 


shipments by more than 15 days, the man- 
ufacturer must notify the WPB of the 
reason for the change in date and the re- 
vised dates. In the absence of specific 
shipping instructions a manufacturer may) 
make and ship rubber processing machin- 
ery or equipment in fulfillment of orders 
authorized pursuant to the general restric- 





tions on production, rebuil 





ditioning, and 


sas iiss ae : - 
tained in the order, in accordance 


delivery acqu 
with ap 
ratings, 


plicable preference 


regulations, or directions ts 
WPB. The amended 
the list. of 
and equipment automatic mill mixing de- 





order 


rubber processing machinery 


and cord 


drying equipment. 


vices dipping, saturating, and 


Under L-143-a the ORD assumes con- 
trol of the scheduling of shipments of 
rubber processing machinery. This meas- 
ure is to insure that such machinery he 


laximum 
rubber or 


distributed in a manner to obtain n 


production of synthetic ducts 


under the present program 


Report on Viny! Resins 

Baby pants and crib sheetings made tre 
fabrics coated with vinyl resins pr 
cannot be made in larger quantities for a 
few months because the present supply_ot 
WPB 


Decem 


resins is inadequate for all needs, tl 
But by 


adequate sup- 


announced September 8. 
1943, there should be 
for essential 


ber, 





plies civilian requirements. 
Most vinyl resins have great resistance to 
abrasion and considerable tensile strength, 
but are only slightly elastic. rere are 
varieties of vinyl resirs. 


rubber substi 


than 30) 
From vinyl resins 1s made a 


more 








which for uses is superior to 


tute, 
rubber, and for many other use- 


many 
ts equal- 


ly satisfactory. 


Shoe soles of vinyl resins will last 
four to six times as long as leather soles 
and are now being widely used. These 
soles are made today largely from 


scrap produced in the manutacture of other 
It is collected and put through 
the 
and 


products. 
similar to a rubber 
scrap is homogenized 
then rolled into 
shoe soles are cut. It is believed that this 
use will be increased considerably 


a mill mill, where 


under pressure 
which 


ee RA 
heat, sheets from 





The type used in making baby pants 
and crib sheetings makes a fabric not only 
more abrasion-resistant than other baby 





pants fabrics, but more resistant to acids 
and other chemicals and to the wear and 
tear and washing. Vinyl resin tabrics are 
light, translucent, and easy to handle. But 
for these vinyl resins 
essential for a large variety of military 
uses. Virtually all Army and Navy rain- 
coats today are made from fabrics coated 
with vinyl resins, so are the Marine Corps’ 
camouflage ponchos. These resins are 
used also for insulating nearly al! the wir- 


Same reasons, are 














October, 1943 


ing on battleships since they will not burn 
except under intense heat. They are used, 
too, for degaussing cables which protect 
naval and merchant vessels against mag- 

Water bags to sterilize water 
for troops are made with vinyl resins; 
so strong are the smaller bags that they 
are dropped full of water from airplanes 
to desert troops. Bags used in base hos- 
pitals to place about burned arms = and 
legs, while healing solutions are circulated 
through the bags, are made of this ma- 


netic mines. 


terial. Other uses are being found daily 
that will help win the war. 

At present manufacturers are meeting 
most of the requests for these resins. 


Civilian demands are being filled largely 
from materials not quite up to military 
specifications. After the first of next year 
it is believed the supply for civilian use 
will be considerably greater. 

Many plasticizers now used in processing 
resins derived from butyl 
Searcity of this chemical, needed 


the vinyl are 
alcohol. 
for a number of military purposes, often 
limits the use of vinyl resins. The chief 
basic materials from which they are made. 
normally not scarce, is calcium. carbide, 
made chiefly from limestone and 
Vinyl resins manufacture has risen from 
about 2,000,000 pounds per month before 
Pearl Harbor to a volume that will be 
ibout five times that early in 1944. After 
the war, when more materials and man- 
power become available, vinyl resins are 
expected to enter into extensive competition 
with many fields of trade. 


Other WPB Announcements 

WPE has placed the following products 
control: ethyl acetate and 
(Order M-327, 
August 31 her aliphatic alcohols in- 
cluding 2-¢ hexanol, normal octanol. 
normal decanol, lauryl alcohol, capryl alco- 
hol, and mixed higher aliphatic alcohols 


} 
coal. 


rubber 





under allocati 


isopropyl acetate issued 





(Allocation Order M-344, effective Sep- 
tember 1). 

\llocation Order M-243 was amended 
September 1 to include acetic acid and 


acetaldehyde as well as acetic anhydride. 

It will be necessary for users of acetalde- 
hyde to show the primary products to be 
that chemical, but no 
them to indicate the 
applying for allocations, ac- 
Amendment 1 to Allocation Or- 
issued September 1. Distribu- 


irom 


manufactured 
longer, necessary for 
end-use in 
cording to 
der M-243, 
tors of ecetic acid are requested by the 
WPB Chemicals Division, in making out 
form WPBR 2947 (formerly PD-602), to 
specify the names of suppliers even though 
is provided on the form. 
Conservation Order M-65-a as Amended 
September &, 1943—Cadmium—among other 


no space Is 








under certain conditions, 
cadmium in the following rubber 
trays and 


changes permits, 
the use of 
processing equipment: curing 
drier flights. 

Interpretation 1 to Allocation Order M- 
331—Urea and Melamine Aldehyde Resin 
and Molding Compound Septem- 
her 13, states that the 
aldehyde resin, melamine aldehyde resin, 
urea aldehyde compound, and 
melamine compound. 


The word 


issued 
order covers urea 
molding 
aldehyde molding 


“urea” as used in the term “urea 


or melamine aldehyde resin” and in the 
term “urea or melamine aldehyde molding 
compound” modifies the words “aldehyde 
resin” and “aldehyde molding compound” 
respectively. Crystal urea is not subject to 
this order, but to General Preference Order 
M-164 (Synthetic Ammonia). 

General Preference Order M-ll-a as 
amended September 13 prohibits the ship- 
ment of one ton or more of lead-free zine 
oxide unless covered by preference rating 
The order also places a limit on inventories 
of a 45-day current supply. 

General Scheduling Order M-293 as 
Amended September 17, 1943, includes a 
program to coordinate component part ship- 
uing schedules with end-product manutac- 
turing schedules. This action is taken by 
writing the provisions of the Component 
Scheduling Procedure, the program de- 
signed to schedule production of certain 
types of power components, into the order 
and placing its operation on a mandatory 
basis, effective September 24. The CSP 
has been included through the designation 
of a new group of products, Class Z, under 
the order: and orders for these products 
are affected only when five items, including 
plants designed for the production of rub- 
ber as programmed by the Office of the 
Rubber Director, are programmed by 
specified claimant agencies. 

Limitation Order L-165—Armored Cab! 

was revoked on September 18. 

Limitation Order L-180 as 
\ugust 28, 1943—Materials 
the Production of Replacement 
authorization of an ad- 
last 


he 


Amended 
Entering int 
Storage 


Batteries—covers 
ditional 5° production 
half of 1943 over 1941 figures. 
Order M-167, which former], 
the allocation of capryl alcohol, was_ re- 
voked with the M-344. by 
which capryi alcohol is now controlled. 
According to Priorities Regulation 18 
as Amended September & 1943—Frozen 
Schedules which 1s 


during the 
governed 


issuance of 


parts of a product 
subject to a frozen schedule are also sub- 
ject to the schedule if the parts as well as 
the entire product are made by the same 
producer; this ruling also applies to parts 
of a component. 

Herbert M. Faust. advertising 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
pointed director of the salvage division of 
the WPB, succeeding Paul C. Cabot, whi 
recently resigned because of ill health. 

The Rubber Thread Manufacturers In 
dustry Advisory Committee 
last month with Adam Clement as the gov- 
ernment presiding officer. Members are 


Manager 


has been ap- 


tormed 


Was 






I KE. Brogdon, Carr Mfg. Co.. Bristo!, 
R. I.. G. K. Ryan, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O.: E. A. Galleher, Latex Process- 
ing Co. Cleveland, O.: Harlowe Wait 
United States Rubber Co.. New Yor! 
N. Y.: E. W. Howard, Firestone Rubber 





& Latex Products Co., Fall River, Mass.: 


George Keltie. American Wringer Co.. 
Woonsocket, me Bo AS B Lk wd, Llovd 
Mig. Co. Apponaug, R. -T.: Willian 


Pitcher, Easthampton Rubber Thread Co.., 
Easthampton, Mass. 


American Management Association, 
330 W. 42nd St... New York, N. 


r¢ 


through its Personnel Division sponse 
Conference on Manpower Stabilization at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Sep 
tember Top officials of the War 
Manpower Commission and the War Labor 
which at 


28-30. 
Board addressed the sessions, 
tracted about 2,000 industrial 
from throughout the nation. Cyrus Ching 
director of industrial and public relations, 
United States Rubber Co.. New York 
served as chairman at the panel discussiot 
on “Toward a National Labor Policy.” 
Also among the scheduled speakers at the 
conference was C. Oberdahn, ot 


the personnel department, Calco Chemicai 


executives 


Richard 


Division, American Cyanamid Co., Boune 


Brook, N. pe 


du Pont de Nemours, Inc., 
Del.. has appointed Wn 


| ae F 
Wilmington, 
Stantield Calcott 


assistant chemical dire 


tor in charge of development of the 

ganic chemicals department. Dr. Calcott 
since 1931, director of the Jackson Lab 
ratory and the semi-works plant operated 
at the Du Pont Dye Works, Deepwater. 
N. J.. has been succeeded by John Marln 
Tinker, assistant director since 1938. Dr 
George Edward Holbrook has been ad 


vanced from head of the new products 

assistant director. Dr. Calcott 
Du Pont Experimental Station. 
Wilmington, in 1915 after two years with 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass 


became assistant division head 


Vision to 
joined the 


the General 
In 1918 he 
of the company’s general organic division 
and in 1928 was appointed assistant director 
of Jackson Laboratory. Among outstand 
ing contributions from the laboratory whil 
Dr. Calcott was the transla 


tion of the test-tube discovery of neoprene 


was director 


commercial productior 





into terms of 

development of a process for the large-scale 
manufacture of tetraethyl lead; chemicals 
for the rubber industry; gum inhibitors. 
lubrication assistants and oil stabilizers for 
petroleum products; and new, fast dye 


stuffs for the textile. paper and leather 1 


dustries. 

Robert E. Rose has retired after 22 vears 
service as director of the technical labora 
Pont Dye Works to as 
consultant to the 


tory at the Du 
sume duties as 


new 
laboratory. He is succeeded as director 
by George H. Schuler, connected with the 
laboratory staff throughout Dr. Rose's 
tenure as director and associate director 
since 1938. Miles A. Dahlen continues as 
assistant director, to which post he was 


appointed in 1939, following 11 years as 


-hemical division head at the Jacksor 


4 
Laboratory 
York 27 


a series of evening 


Columbia University, New 
N. Y., which 1s giving 
textile under the 
H. R. Mauersberger, will present at 7 :Of 
p.m., October 11, in Lecture Hall, 305 
Schermerhorn Bldg., University Campus 
a new set of textile films, to which show 
interested are invited Chere 
and sound films on 


courses supervision © 


ing those 
will be 
chemistry, nylon, neoprene, 


color rayons 
velvets, fabri 
construction, conservation of textiles, cot 
ton, and dyeing and finishing of piece goods 
For further information phone Murr 
Hill 4-1159, or write to the Extension Di 
at Columbia University 


a\ 


rector 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


' Thermoid Acquires Stokes 
Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J... last 


ver the Joseph Stokes Rub- 
; } 


month took 
ver Ci ssidiary, Joseph 
Stokes Welland, Ont., 
Canada according to a joint statement by 
Fred Schluter, Thermoid 
W. J. B. Stokes II, head of 

ld 


Under the plan Thermoid 





pre sident, and 


the acquired 


bt is the Stokes cot ugh 100 
stock o S The Was sub- 





ject audits 

tembe 

Stokes, which manutactures hard it 
ber mol 

See ee 

stablis 

clute 

and = ¢ 


Oe 
Welland, 


Schluter, 


4 tte, 





tactory 10On It 
present line for both the automotive trade 
i Canada and x t t the Britis] 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 Washing- 
ton St.. Brooklyn 1, N. Y., because of ex- 


} 


of activities has increased 











plastics department is Robert W. Pease 
formerly with the Calco Chemical 
Henry A Piscl ateive with the \merici 
Chicle ¢ s wea member of the Snell 
phy sicz A er st \ de partime t Har iid 
Moore Schiller, rmerly t Norda Es 
sential Oil & Chemical ( and Art 
Streul the cal a 
organi wl TOWIC 
nas ee ssigned t « cst ( 


National War Fund, New York Com- 
mittee, 57 Willian : | 








w York 5 
WN. s name bert E. Smitl esi- 
dent of the United States Rubber Co... 
Rockefeller Center, New York, as chair- 
man of the rubber group of the Commerce: 
and = Industry Section, wit! 


Muehlstein, president of H. Muehlstein & 





Hercules Powder Co., Wilmingto: 








Del., has elected Philip B. Stull vice 

nt Ralph B. MeKinney succeeds 

lm as general manager of the paper mak- 
sare artment 





since 1939 director 
the naval stores department ot 


Hercules Powder, has been appointed 





sittant general manager, A. E. For 





lepartment general manger, announce 
September 7. Mr. Maytield joined Her- 
cules in 192¢ hemist 


as a chemist 





1 oo 





J. W. Van Riper 


John Royle & Sons, manutacturer oi 
extruding and wire insulating machinery 
for rubber and plastics, 10 Essex St., Pat- 
erson, N. J.. has appointed J. W. Van 


as sales representative to cover the 





United States. A graduate 
Institute ‘29—Mr. 
Van Riper comes to Royle with a back- 


southeastern 
Stevens Class of 
ground of 14 years in the industrial re- 


tirigeration and controlled heat. field. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., [altimore. 
Md., announced recently a new elasto-plas- 
ic, called Marvinol, based on polymerized 
it is claimed, 





yvinvl chloride, whic 





has already demonstrated its superiority to 
both natural and synthetic rubber for auto- 
mobile inner tubes, household and surgeon's 
gloves, and many other uses. The | 
Martin p 
research laboratory and a result of the 
work of Clayton F. Ruebensaal and Earl 
H. Sorg, under the direction of the Martin 


patent department headed by G. D. Jones. 


product 
lastics 


is a development of the 


By the addition of a special non-extract- 
able plasticizer, the stability of the poly- 





to temperatures up 
is improved, and the advantages 
4% superior abrasion resistance, long flex 
life, impermeability to gases, resistance to 
oxidation, and acid and alkaline solutions 
wider temperature 
range. Inn ot Marvinol have 


traveled over 6,000 miles without 


ire retained Ver 2 


tubes 





having 
pound of air pressure added since 


they were first placed on the wheel. Mar 


sing |e 


vinol gloves, moreover, have shown a su- 
periority over rubber and synthetic rubbe: 


in actual service conditions in hospitals 


and in chemical and industrial laboratories 
It is pointed out that most important of all 
from the standpoint of the inner tube used 
hat fact that Marvinol tubes are 100% 
When the tube is damaged, 





reclaimable. 
the motorist, instead of discarding it as a 
total loss, will be able to trade it in on a new 
tube. Marvinol stocks can be compounded 
and mixed on a regular open rubber mill, 
| led 


and extruded, molded, and calendered on 


equipment used for natural rubbers. 
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Kelly-Springfield Back to Tires 

Reconversion of the plant of The Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., to 
the manufacture of tires was announced 
recently to employes of the Allegany Ord- 
nance plant in joint statements by Major 
I. J. Hill, commanding officer of the Ord- 
nance plant, and Edmund S. Burke, presi- 
dent of the Kelly-Springfield Engineering 
Co., operator of the plant under Ordnance. 
Department supervision. The changeover 
irom the production of small arms ammu- 
nition, which started in November, 1942, to 
the manufacture of synthetic tires is ex 
pected to be somewhat gradual, and limited 
production of the tires may begin some time 
in| December. 

Permission for the Kelly plant to resume 
tire production was granted by the War 
Production Board and the Ordnance De- 
partment because the government is as 
urgently in need of additional tire manufac 
turing capacity, and especially of trained 
rubber manufacturing workers, as it was in 
need of ammunition in 1942, and also be- 
cause utilization of the Kelly plant will 
eliminate the usage of critical plants and 
the time required to train new employes in 
rubber manufacturing processes with which 
a great many Kelly employes are already 
familiar. 

Now that adequate supplies of synthetic 
rubber are rapidly becoming more avail- 
able. officials stated, there is an urgent need 
ot additional plant capacity and_ trained 
workers to process it into tires. These 
officials further explained that the change- 

ver at Kelly can be made now more easily 
and quickly than after the war ends when 
industries everywhere will be competing 
for the necessary new equipment and sup- 
plies to get back into peacetime pursuits. 

\dditional facilities are now available in 





er parts of the country for making smal 


rms ammunition. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette. 
Pa., through General Sales Manager R. B. 
Cave, has announced the appointment of 
Holmes M. Brown as advertising and sales 
promotion manager. A graduate of Lowa 
State College (1936), Mr. Brown comes 
from General Electric Co., where he was 
assistant refrigeration advertising super 


visor at Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Savannah Weekly Naval Stores Re- 
view and Journal of Trade’”’ in its issuc 
of August 14 outlined the activities ot 
J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 W. 34th St.. New 
York, N. Y., in its recognition of the valuc 
of pine gum products for the compounding 
of synthetic rubber and its laboratory in 
vestigation into its theory and application 
| Whitney & 


done in cooperation with 
Savannah, Ga. The two retined 


Jettler, 
gum turpentine products, Turgum and Tur 
gum S, are produced by the Carson Naval 
Stores Co., Hazelhurst, 


has been completely remodeled, and special 


Ga., whose plant 


equipment installed to maintain the stand- 
ards of purity and uniformity required for 
these new synthetic rubber compounding in- 
gredients, it is reported. Whitney & Oettler 
is selling agent for the Carson Company 
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U. S. Rubber Changes 


J. W. McGovern, general manager of the 
tire division, United States Rubber Co., 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y., re- 
cently announced the following executive 
changes in the division, all effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

Curtis L. Moody, since July 1, 1942, fac- 
tery manager of Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Canadian affiliate 
of U. S. Rubber, was made production 
manager of the U. S. Rubber tire di- 
vision, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
succeeding R. Y. Copland, now with the 
central engineering department. Mr. 
Moody, a graduate of Gettysburg College 
(1912), in 1916 became connected with 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
and in 1926 was named general superin- 
tendent. But after 14 years he joined the 
U.S. Rubber organization as factory man- 
ager of the Dominion Tire Factory at 
Kitchener, where he remained three months 
before being transferred to Detroit as tac- 
tory manager, then returned to Kitchener 
last year. 

James A. Daly, production manager of 
the Detroit plant, was made its factory 
manager, replacing George R. McNear, 
now Pacific Coast sales manager, tire di- 
vision, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Calif. Mr. Daly came to the company in 
1915 as night factory inspector, but two 
years later went to Morgan & Wright. 
also in Detroit. Back to U. S. Rubber 
in 1922, he was made successively night 
superintendent, assistant — superintendent. 
foreman, and up the scale to production 
manager on April 1, 1942. Mr. McNear, 
with the company a decade, however, start- 


ed as a field representative in the tire sale 
department at Boston, Mass., and = was 
made factory manager of the Detroit plant 
in 1942. 

Thomas E. Clark, factory manager of 
the government-owned = and — company- 
operated shell loading plant at Charlotte, 
N. C., was appointed factory manager of 
the Fisk plant at Chicopee Falls, succeed- 
ing C. E. Maynard, resigned. Mr. Clark, 
a veteran of World War I, following his 
graduation from the University of Illinois 
in 1921, became a_= specification clerk in 
the G & J Tire Co., 
and within two years was manager of the 
department. Other promotions followed 
swiftly to the factory managership in 1938. 
Mr. Clark was sent to Charlotte last year. 

John Grennor was made assistant  fac- 
tory manager of the Fisk plant, where he 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


started more than a quarter-century ago 
and has served in numerous manufactur- 
ing positions. 

Howard G. Ling has joined the chemical 
sales staff of Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
U.S. Rubber, to cover the eastern territory, 
with headquarters at the New York office. 
Graduated from Michigan State College in 
1926, he went directly to the rubber in- 
dustry and has been associated with Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., and H. Muehlstein & Co.. 
Inc. 

Cryus S. Ching, director of industrial 
and public relations at U. S. Rubber, 
resigned last month as an employer mem- 


ber of the National War Labor Board, 
on which he had been active for more 
than two years. 


Recent Developments 

The company is also making conductive 
synthetic rubber containers, used to handle 
explosives in munitions plants without dan- 
ger of either static or mechanical sparks. 
\n additional safety feature is the absence 
of danger of mechanical shock from the 
rubber container. 

Another product of U. S. Rubber is an 
aircraft mounting to protect sensitive radio 
equipment from vibration occurring in any 
44 three directions. Designed to meet Air 


Force specifications, and known as a “flexi- 
compression” type, the mounting can be 
made an integral part of new equipment or 
readily installed to replace mountings in 
use. The design, moreover, is such that 
one mounting can be used for various loads 
ranging from six to twelve pounds, thus 
making possible the reduction of mainte- 
nance inventories and materially speeding 
up production of mountings for the nation’s 
huge aircraft program. 

The Navy has announced a new seaboot 
to provide warmth, waterproof protection, 
and protection against slippery decks of 
submarines. The wide and roomy foot- 
wear, developed by U. S. Rubber in co- 
operation with the research and develop- 
ment section of the clothing division, Navy 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, is de- 
signed to accommodate comfortably thick 
felt insoles, felt duffle socks, a heavy pair of 
wool socks, and two pair of heavy stockings. 
Special safety features include a_ cleated 
heel, more than !'2-inch thick, for safety in 
traveling up and down submarine ladders, 
and a non-skid Sperry. Top-Sider sole for 
sure grip and better footing on slippery 
decks. 

Louis Marick, of the company’s Detroit 
development division, with the cooperation 
of the engineering staff at Wright Field. 
has devised a novel method of preventing 
the formation of ice on propeller blades of 
aircraft. Utilized is Uskon conducting rub 
ber, which through the addition of certain 
chemicals is made to conduct electricity, in 
contrast to the usual insulating properties 
of ordinary rubber. A strip of conductive 
rubber is attached to the leading edge of 
each propeller blade, and the passage of 
electricity through the material heats the 
leading edge sufficiently to keep ice from 
forming. It is expected that the principle 
used in the new device will be applied t 
other anti-icing problems in military and 
civilian aircraft. 

U. S. Rubber is making in a New Eng- 
land plant anti-vesicant gloves of neoprene 
latex. for use by decontamination squads 
in chemical warfare. 


Other Announcements 

U. S. Rubber had an exhibit of its cable 
and wire for war uses at the recent Ameri- 
can Mining Congress at Cincinnati, O. 

The tire division recently completed a 
series ot dealer conferences in 19. cities 
throughout the nation on the synthetic rub- 
ber program and other problems confront- 


ing the industry. Five types of synthetic 
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rubber were discussed, and an actual dem 
onstration of the manufacture of Buna S 
was given. Also shown was the company 
motion picture, “Rabber Goes to War in 
the Air.” 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., through 
President Cloud Wampler has announce 
the election of Heman Greenwood as vict 
president in charge of the company’s inter 
national division. For the past six year- 
Mr. Greenwood had been vice president © 
the United States Steel Export Co... ain 
previously had held a similar post wit 
International General Electric. 


Colonial Radio Corp., 254 Rand St. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y., has announced the ad 
dition to its engineering staff of W. R 





Sheridan, will specialize in. rubber 
and plastic material problems. He was 
previously with the Dunlop Tire & Rub 
her Co., Butfalo 


Joseph R. Hewitt, executive vice presi 
dent, Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J 
is an honorary vice chairman of National 
Bible Week for 1943, to be observed Octi 
ber 11 through 17 inclusive. 


The Nineteenth Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries, to be held the week « 
December 6 at Madison Square Garde 
New York, N. Y., will feature laboratory 
methods that are new and testing equip 
ment that will speed war production. Ih 
cluded will be a series of rubber testing 
instruments, a sub-zero test cabinet for 
determining low-temperature performance 
of equipment of any kind, and super-pres 
sure and catalytic hydrogenation apparatus. 
of special value in research and develop 
ment work on synthetic products. Charles 
F. Roth, president of the International Ex 
position Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, is manager of the Chemical I: 
dustries Expositio1 


James F. Clark, 65, connected with The 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co., Butler and 
Sepviva Sts.. Philadelphia 37, Pa., for more 
than 30 years, and lately as a field repre 
sentative, died suddenly at Myrtle Beach, 
S. C.. on September 4. Funeral services 
and burial took place at Denison, Tes 


September 7 


Olin C. Work recently joined the Vul 
Co., Morrisville, 


works manager, according 


canized Rubber 





Stanley Renton. 
siderable and varied experience in the 
dustry since his graduation trom the | 
versity of New Hampshire in 191¢ \it 
serving as a lieutenant in the Army 
World War I, he joined the Goodyear Ti 


& Rubber Co. in 1919 in the development 








department He transferred to the Seber 
ling Tire & Rubber Co. in 1921, spendn 
1927 and part of 1928 as manager ot 
development department 1 Seiberln 
Canadian plant. and then went with tl 
India Tire & Rubber Co.. near Akron, late 
in 1928. From 1934 until 1941 Mr. Wort 
vas with the Overman Tire Co., leaving 
to take a position as development manage 
for the L. H. Gilmer Co.. from which he 
resigned to go to Vulcanized Rubber 
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Polson Changes 
The Polson 


several organization 


Rubber Co., Garrettsville, 


as made changes 


aused by the recent sudden death of 
Paul A. Polson, 


executive vice president. 


Secretary-Treasurer R. D. Woolery as- 
sumes the duties general manager as 
He formerly held that assignment 





+ + 


intil he was loaned to the Ordnance De- 
nent in Washington, D. C., 






last year: 


tter completion of his work there he re- 
turned to Polson 

New director sales and advertising 
s J. W. McConnell, who started with the 
ompany as a territory salesman in Texas 
and Oklahoma many years ago and later 
became general sales manager. This po 
sition has been assigned to William J] 
Krest q six years sales manager of 








Bros.’ tire 


value division and 





rreviously, for 20 years, with The B. F. 
(; C A latterly in charge of tube 
sales. Owing to continuous operations it 
s bec to revise mainten- 
( t Iph J. Dittman has 
te! rganization as plant 
ngineer to Carry It a program involv- 
g revision and relocation productior 
Ac ery and equipment 
These changes 11 e wit ans 
H ) Pols reside the con 
) t only t It a program fo 
evers to v1 activities after the 
but at the same time : » begin 
ig t that w enable 
thre Xe s Malls 





For Greater Output 








Seiberling Rubber ( \kr 
to erat t its plant to a 
OWe?r let Dai 
tl Ice eside 
a P.. Se anK 
every t creased produc 
and thus ease the nation’s manpower 
thie mpany s ) Nanagement com- 
€ nts encour- 
i 4 r ullest 
A ker t 
susperns ) 
Tie 1 





skill by 


nervy’ and n 











crease attenda Under the I 
ree ew groups workers would be 
and put to work keeping every 
1K erating at capacity 24 hours 
present experienced workers abk 
more tha ej cross-indexed and 
lassitied as a “reserve corps”, to be called 
short extra shifts on idle machines: 
gy . stude st Ww ¢ t C4 t hve- 





hour shifts when such work would not 
affect their scholastic standing ; “white col- 
lar” workers recruited for evening work 
under the “part shift” plan. 

Mr. Schrank’s suggestion came on the 
heels of the request by former Rubber Di- 
rector Wm. Jeffers for utilization of every 
known facility to increase synthetic rubber 
tire output, following recent meetings in 
Washington between the Oifce of the Rub 
ber Director and representatives of the 
rubber industry and United Rubber Work- 


ers of America. 


Goodyear Announcements 


Letting of contracts for a million-dollar 
addition which will more than double the 
present capacity of its cotton fabric mill at 
Decatur, Ala., month 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, containing approximately 140,000 
square feet of floor space, the addition is 
about six 


was announced last 


scheduled for completion in 


months. O. L. Beiswenger, manager otf 
staff, 
building will contain the latest developments 


Goodyear’s engineering said the 
in fabric mill machinery and include several 
innovations worked out by Goodyear en- 
gineers. About 400 more persons will be 
employed at the Decatur mill when the one- 
story addition, linked to the existing plant. 
Fabric from this mill is used 
for tires and bullet-sealing 

“Mae Wests”, 


produced today with 50% 


is tinished. 
fuel tanks. 

airmen, are 
it the 


life vests for 
being less 


natural rubber which went into their pro- 


duction originally. Goodyear officials re- 
vealed that a current “Mae West” consists 
of single-ply containers of rubberized fabric, 
replacing the old utilized a 
bladder or 
Developed in the 


type which 


natural rubber inner tube in- 


side a fabric casing. 


(Goodyear laboratories, the new -type life 
vest is also said to be stronger and slightly 
lighter than its predecessor: it can be pro 
the stitching for the 


fabric cover of the old type is eliminated. 


duced faster because 
Fabric for the new type is being impreg- 
nated with natural rubber in calenders used 
formerly to manufacture ply fabric for tires. 
r “Mae West” ts 
fabric, next the 
The cement 


side of a 


punched out of the 


Each new-typr 


then 


sides are 


cemented together. 


7 
Is cured 


molds used formerly for the 





production of rubber heels and soles, pro- 
viding a stronger bond even than stitching. 

\rthur C. Horrocks, 
relations counsel, was one of the speakers 


Goodyear public 


the first convention-by-radio in’ broad- 
asting history, according to Frank H 
Irelan, chairman of the convention com- 


mittee of the 


en and general 


National Association of Fore- 


manager of the Delco 


division of General Motors Corp. The 
ogram went over all available stations 
the Blue Network, at 8:15 EWT, Sep 


Point of origin was Dayton, 


\ssociation has national head- 


quarters 
To Mount Synthetic Rubber Tubes 


With the introduction of synthetic rub- 
ber tubes for automobile tires, Goodyear 


recently issued a list of directions and pre 
cautions to be followed in placing the tubes 
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in use. Although the synthetic tubes will 
serve generally as well as prewar natural 
rubber ones, Goodyear pointed out that the 
former present several new problems. 
Thus because synthetic rubber is not so 
elastic as natural rubber, it is subject to 
hase splitting if caught even temporarily 
under a bead and subjected to undue stress 
or strain at any point during mounting. 
The following are the Goodyear recom- 
mendations for mounting the tubes in all 
passenger automobile tires: 
1. Inflate the tube about 
full or to the point where it starts to round 


three-quarters 


out; then insert the tube in the casing. 2. 
When the tube is inside the tire, paint both 
base of the tube with a 
thin solution, made with 
high-grade soap flakes. 3. Mount the tire 
on the rim and adjust to centered position 
» that the beads are out of the rim well. 
4+. Inflate the tube to seat the tire beads 
firmly against the rim flanges, remove the 


tire beads and 


soap-and-water 


s 


valve core, deflate the tube completely, re- 
place the valve core. and reinflate to oper 
ating pressure. Punctured or damaged tubes 
instead of repaired 
conventional — tor 


should be vulcanized 


with the cold patches 
natural rubber tubes. 


The Association of American Bat- 
tery Manufacturers, Inc., 2700 First- 
Central Tower, Akron, according to Presi- 
dent B. F. Morris, has cancelled its annual 
convention usually held in October, in ac 
cordance with the general appeal of thi 
Office of Defense transportation. Prob- 
lems requiring immediate action, however. 
will be handled through special commit- 
tees and letter ballots. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, has appointed Ross E. Wilson gen- 
eral manager of the company plantations 
in Liberia. Mr. Wilson has been con- 
nected with this rubber-growing project 
since its inception and first went to Liberia 
in January, 1926, to join the engineering 
statf. Within two years he was made chief 
engineer. This year it is expected that the 
Liberian plantations will increase their 
production by more than 50% over the pre- 
vious year as double tapping and othe: 
methods have been inaugurated to increas« 
output to the utmost. 

More than 12,000. Firestone 
their families and friends enjoyed a six-hour 
dance session the night of August 30 at a 
special party given by the company at Sum- 
mit Beach Park. Entertainment and us¢ 
of the Park facilities also formed part of 
the program. 


employes, 


Firestone developed a new combination 
consisting of a small bottle of liquid cement 
and synthetic rubber patch to repair punc 
tured rubber rafts of airmen forced down 
The repair job, it 1s 
minutes. The 
slide 


high 


be done in 144 


on the seas. 
said, can 
aviator, when over- 
board the damaged raft and apply cement 
and patch with a brush serving al 


isO aS a 
bottle top; then he blows up the raft by oral 


necessary, can 


tube, climbs aboard, and uses special pad- 
dles to direct his course. All rafts 
being made by Firestone this 
repair kit as part of their equipment. 


now 


have new 
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— large quantities of reclaim has 
been made faster and far more efficient with 
development of National’s new line of heavy-duty 


strainers. 


Designed and built to handle today’s big 
volume of reclaimed stock, and tomorrow’s moun- 
tains of synthetic scrap, these National strainers 
incorporate features which greatly improve charac- 
teristics of feed and increase the capacity 


of the machine. 





Ve've engineered the strain out of the strainer 


Strainer heads, too, have been completely re- 
engineered for new, strenuous duties. Power-oper- 
ated and precision built, they swing open quickly 
and smoothly, enabling rapid changing of screens 


and greatly reducing the downtime of the machine. 


These new National strainers are rugged, built 
for long, trouble-free service. Available in 6, 8%, 
10 and 12-inch sizes they represent another National 
development for increasing production and 


reducing costs for the rubber industry. 


\\ CLIFTON DIVISION 


National Rubber Machinery Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES : AKRON, OHIO 
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Goodrich Operating Port Neches Synthetic Rubber Plant 


Phe world’s rubber 
plant, with 120,- pointed acting operating manager of the 
000 tons of man-made rubber annually and division. William E. Powell named 
Port i B. field sales manager of Goodrich and Miller 


largest syntheti sistant operating manager, has been ap- 


capacity for producing 


Was 





built at Neches, Tex., by 





F. Goodrich Co., Akron, is now producing drug sundries, and Charles J. Astrup, as- 

rubber, and is capable of turning out a _— sistant to Mr. DeLong. 

fifth of the nation’s normal rubber re- In an article in the New York Journal 

quirements Goodrich will operate two of Commerce on September 7, Dr. Waldo 
; the four large new units. Beginning  L. Semon, director of synthetic rubber re- 
f manufacturing operations in the new search at Goodrich, in reviewing the rubber 


known in Texas as “Rubber Rancho © situation pointed out that a century of rub- 


plant, 


























Grande” were observed in Beaumont and ber progress had been achieved in_ the 
Port Arthur, Tex., on August 23 and 24. United States in the last 100 weeks. He 
with civic meetings where George W emphasized that although progress in syn- 

Goodrich vice president, was the thetic rubber research had been the out- 
principal speaker growth of a century of experimentation 

Butadiene for the “Rubber Rancho” that had gone into tree rubber, every prob- 

mes direct from the new producing lem that was encountered in the develop- 
plant of the Neches Butane Products Co., ment of natural rubber had to be solved all 
nly a few hundred feet away. Gulf, ver again with GR-S. Referring to the 

Texas, Pure Oil, Atlantic, and Magnolia magnitude of the investigations that had to 
are the constitutent companies in this or- be carried out with compounding ingredi- 
ganizath ents, such as carbon blacks and _ softeners, 

Goodri ilso operates a large sy! he also mentioned the further complication 
t lant 1 Louisville, Ky nd is of the necessity of learning how to process 
hn another one there to be oper- the new synthetic rubber on the same equip- 

ce 4 group of small companies o1 ment used for natural rubber. Dr. Semon 

pletion. A government plant at Borg- paid tribute to the production men who had 
Pex., with a substantial capacity, Was to convert the laboratory results of all this 
It 1 Goodri and began producing work into tnished products, making modi- 
yer ee in August c ns and changes when and as they be- 

Plastikon putty, manutactured by Good came necessary. He said that GR-S was 

and used for glazing and sealing put heing used with complete satisfaction in a 
ses, Is now made of synthetic rubber, an wide variety of rubber products, and al- 
it sent employed chiefly for sealing though the industry and the government 

netal joints in combat equipment were reluctant to encourage the public t 

Irich has developed diaphragms 1 expect too much from this new material, 

carburetors and super-chargers t he felt the public was eventually going to 

f temperature and tl obtain much hetter service from. synthetic 

struc high-octane and aro- rubber than it ever did from the natural 
matic types of fuel improved d rubber. 

- aDaee Ame D _ hee Mr. Richardson on September 140 in 
ire said to have a Mc siecle Newark, N. J., addressed 125  representa- 
times as g and to be eight times s " ‘: ? E +, 2 

: tives of leading New Jersey manutacturing 
———- Si alata concerns, on the progress of the rubber in- 
Personnel No‘es justry during the war and the expanding 
BD: Warkoscer has heen aransiened Uses Ol synthetic ruber. Phe meeting was 
m Detroit, Mich.. where he was Goo arranged by George J. Rodan, of | the 
dictritt Snanaeer 45 Alcon 40 Gil a Newark Pulley Co., distributor of Good- 
5si¢ A the general factory ad- "ich products in northern New Jersey. 
s department under Vice Pres 
t T. G. Graham Mr. Weckesser en- 
tered tl industry in 1916 with the Miller 
Rubbe 0., WW 11 1¢ late merged vit! 
Goodr He has held executive posts 1 

he st n ind sales departments 4 

as 4 4irman the SCTVICE inate s 
( I tte Rubbe M utacturers \s 
sociatl Inc I one Cal Betore he 

min 2 strict anage t Detroit, M 
Weckesser was manage f the New 
listrict and previou t ssistant 
the automobile tire department 





G. V. Kullgren 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Converse Rubber Co., Malden 48, 
Mass., recently expanded its research fa- 
cilities with the addition of 4,000 square 
feet of floor space, containing all modern 
rubber testing equipment, including several 
devices not commonly used in this coun- 
try. Technical direction is in the hands 
of Joseph Talalay, formerly with the Rub- 
ber Corp. of America, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Empire Rubber Co., Dunstable, Eng- 
land. The laboratory, with its staff of 
12, is working on problems relating to the 
use of synthetic rubber and resins. 


C. E. Maynard, who recently resigned 
as factory manager of the Fisk tire plant 
of the United States Rubber Co. at Chi- 
copee Falls, Mass., was the guest of honor 
at a testimonial dinner at Hotel Kimball, 
Springfield, Mass., on August 26, attended 
by about 700 employes of the plant where 
Mr. Maynard had worked 25 years. He 
received many presents including a watch 
and a scroll. Although Mr. Maynard has 
not yet revealed his future plans, it is gen- 
erally believed that he may accept a posi- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 


The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., 
407 East St.. New Haven 9, Conn., accord- 
ing to President John A. Moffitt has ap- 
pointed Edward = H. production 
manager. Mr.  Clohessy formerly 
with The H. O. Canfield Co, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the Naugatuck, Conn., plant of 
the United States Rubber Co. 


Clohessy 
Was 


Bristol Mfg. Corp. employes, Bristol, 
R. I., held their 
ing on August 
held its annual 
ning of August 
Hope Bay. 
the 


annual clambake and out- 
28. The office staff had 
trankfurter roast the eve- 
25 on the shores of Mount 
Plans for a minstrel show in 
near future also are being developed. 

Lieutenant Commander Edmund 
Billings, since 1934 vice president of God- 
[ Cabot, Boston, Mass., who 
Was reported missing in action last fall, has 
been officially reported as dead by the Navy 
Department. He lost his life in the battle 
ot Savo Island, August 9, 1942. 


frey L. Inc., 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., has announced the addition of G. V. 
Kullgren to the staff of its Akron, O., office. 
Mr. with 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., where he 


Kullgren formerly was General 
associated with the industrial engineer- 
ing division, 


tion of 


specializing on the applica- 
electrical equipment in the rubber 


industry. For several months he repre- 


sented the Office of Rubber Director as 
electrical consultant on the U. S. S. R. tire 
plant project, which involved the design 


and delivery of the complete tire plant to 
Born in Colorado, Mr. Kullgren 
B. S. E. E at the University 
1931. in 1933 
student 


department 


Russia. 
received his 
ot Colorado in he joined 
engineer in 
1937 
made assistant general foreman of the de- 
entered the industrial 
1940. 


General Electric as 


the testing and in was 


partment; he en 


gineering division in 
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RUBBER PROBLEM 


When your own technical men are con- 
fronted with a synthetic rubber problem, 
remember this: 

All the experience and facilities of 
Esso Laboratories of Standard Oil De- 
velopment Company are at your service. 


Moreover, our staff of skilled techni- 


rn 


atc.u $s pation 


UNAN 


cians will work hand-in-hand with your 
own men to solve your rubber com- 
pounding and processing problems. 
Take advantage of this assistance at 
any time. You'll find it’s just the help 
you need—and it’s yours whenever 


you need it! 





--- THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 


RESISTS OIL. COLD. HEAT. AND TIME 


write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN NEW JERSEY, LOUISIANA AND CALIFORNIA 
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PACIFIC 
COAST 


California Group Outing 


HE first annual outing of the Northert 
.; liforma Rubber Group w ah hee 


ai} J is MCI 
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W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., lot) FE. 25t! 
<a Los Angeles, ( alif., through Vice 
President W. D. Voit has announced the 


ypointment of V. L. Yale, of the Chicago, 





neadquarters at com- 





panv rece! completed a new building 





consisting of 10,000 square feet. During 


the past vear Voit also acquired several 


smaller additions 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co.., 
Canton, recently announced the appoint 
ment of W. H. Richardson as general 

I ] 


of all activities of all divisions 





1 Timken company on the entire West 


Coast and in the Orient. In this capacity 

















is to be in complete charge in that 
territory for the sale and merchandising 
t er bea xs for original equipment 
locomotives, automo 
es an ll types of industrial 
( It the sale and met 
chandis for replacement pur 
ses supervise all sales 
of Timken steel and tubing and Timke 
bits Mr. R s to Tin 
1 1917, serving ious sales ca 
] |‘ fs, t Vas 7 al 
y | lin Roller Be Serv 
ce & Sale (¢ esident Phe 
Rol a i Ite Ca 
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| St s) « t \ ime 
QO | 04] s 
Ssis 2 s s g 
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W. H. Richardson 


i the development of the postwar markets 
or the various products of the company. 
He is planning to make his headquarters 


San Francisco, Calit 


CANADA 


The Munitions & Supply Depart- 
ment, Ottawa, Ont., has stated that under 
tire rationing regulations passenger-car 
tires made of synthetic rubber imported 
from the United States will be released for 
sale immediately; manufacture of such 
tires has already begun. Synthetic tires 
however, will be available only to. es- 
sential users eligible for new tires. The 
synthetic tires will bear the following man- 
ufacturers’ tag: “This tire bearing our 
name and serial number is made wholly 
or in part of synthetic rubber, in accord- 
ance with Canadian wartime specifications. 
For service and safety, this tire must not 
be driven at speeds in excess ot 35 miles 
per hour, preferably less. For maximum 
mileage maintain proper inflation, rota- 
tion of tire position, wheel alignment and 
brake adjustment” Production of  pas- 
senger tires was forbidden in Canada five 
days after Pearl Harbor, December 7, 


1941, and no such tires were made f{ 
civilian use until January, 1943, when 





quantities of reclaimed rubber were 





tor the purpose. It is understood 
that Canadian plants have been turning 

aimed tires at the rate of 20,000 
But the making of reclaim 
tires, the announcement said, now will be 








discontinued. On limited quantities of 
synthetic tires will be manufactured, and 
they will be sold by tire ration permit 
Since a ban exists on the use of the words 
synthetic rubber” in respect of advert 
sing by Cana tire and rubber com 
les, there will be no “announcement” 

S 1 it n 


innia RUBBER WORLD 


Arthur Keisall, superintendent of the 
Dominion Government Experimental Sta- 
tion at Kentville, N. S., recently reported 
satisfactory results in raising kok-saghys, 
the Russian dandelion, as a source of nat- 
ural rubber. The Kentville station, one 
of eight in Canada started last year with 
seed flown 
United States, (plantings were made for 


by plane from Russia to the 


the dual purpose of producing roots and 
seed) came second, on data secured from 
six of the eight centers, to the Central Ex- 
perimental arm, Ottawa, Ont., with an 
average yield of 6,200 pounds per acre 
This figure compares favorably with pro 
duction in Russia where 4,000 to 5,000 
pounds per acre are reported, and with the 
United States where about 5,000 pounds per 
acre are obtained. Responsibility for car- 
ing for the crop at Kentville lies with J. F 
Hockey, plant pathologist. 


The War Services Salvage Division, 
Ottawa, Ont., has announced that scrap 
rubber—other than tires—no longer is 
needed as a war salvage item, marking the 
close of one of the most intensive collec- 
tion campaigns of the war. The Division 
said old tires and tubes, of which 10,000 
tons are urgently needed by December 
31 for military reclaim purposes, are the 
only rubber to be collected or accepted 
by salvage committees from the public after 
September 30. Charles LaFerle, Salvage 
Division director, said formal notice has 
been received from the Fairmont Co.., 
Ltd., the government company handling 
purchase of crude and scrap rubber, that 
after September 30 it will discontinue en 
tirely the purchase of all other grades of 
scrap rubber. 


Frank Dowsett, advertising manager oi 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto. 
Ont., addressed The Advertisers Guild, 
Toronto, at its first fall meeting, Septembe 


[> 


Barringham Rubber Co., Ltd., Oak 
ville, Ont., has carried out the first coat- 
ing of fabric with Butyl rubber in Can- 
ada. 3utyl rubber coated fabrics have 
heen shown to have extremely good -re- 
sistances to poison gases, particularly 
vesicants such as mustard gas. Edward 
Barringham, president of the rubber com 
pany, pointed out that Butyl rubber was a 
development of the petroleum refining in 
dustry and that it was at present useful 
for operations such as fabric coating, since 
it Was not so enduring as other types of 
synthetic rubber to be used for tires. The 
company’s first supply of crude Butyl came 
irom the United States, but soon Canada 
will be producing its own Butyl at the 
plant at Sarnia, Ont. The first order of 
the Barringham company is for the Can- 
adian Navy, the president said, adding that 
the new protective garments are to be pro 


vided tor all armed forces 


F. A. Pankhurst of Canada Wire & 
Cable Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., recently 
addressed the Electrical Maintenance Club 
of Montreal on the subject of “Electrical 
Conductors.” 
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— Developed to meet the need for Substitutes, 


Extenders and Modifiers for NEOPRENE, BUNA 
RUBBER and RECLAIM LATICES 





ry ae 
@ & 
Ts q Bf 
: ce 
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—for CRUDE, RECLAIMED and SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


RESIN AND LACQUER EMULSIONS—These emulsions are 
being used today as Latex Modifiers and Complete Latex 
Replacements to extend, thicken, stabilize, increase penetration, 
improve resistance to acids, oils and solvents; in Coatings to 
produce adherent pigmented or clear coatings on paper, fabric, 
and rubber and as intermediate coats for lacquer on rubberized 
cloth; in Rubberizing textiles; in Latex Treated Papers to in- 
crease strength and improve ageing; in Adhesives, for paper, 
for leather to cloth, and cloth to cloth. 


NEOPRENE AND BUNA S COMPOUNDING EMULSIONS 
—The recent availability of general purpose synthetics has 
created a need for emulsions to tackify, strengthen, and extend 
them for specific industrial problems. 


ALKYD 18—an alkyd type resin emulsion which is non- 
yellowing and non-oxidizing. Film is water-white and non- 


tacky. Preferred where slight oxidizing action may be 


considered harmful to rubber. Extender for synthetic latices 
and reclaim in coating, combining and impregnating proc- 


esses, particularly for Neoprene. 


EMULSION 58-8—a series of emulsified elastomers containing 
up to 65°; solids. Recommended for use as full latex replace- 


ments in impregnation and combining. 


PIGMENT BASES—concentrated aqueous dispersions of pig- 
-=_— - . . . . . 
ments in resin bases, available in all shades and viscosities 
suitable for spreading, spraying, etc. 


Also Acrylic, Butyl, Vinyl, Maleic, Piccolyte, Cumar, Phen- 
olic, Hydrocarbon, Ethyl Cellulose, Cellulose Acetate and 
Nitrate emulsions and solutions for various applications. 


AMERICAN RESINOUS CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Rubber Substitutes 


@® Rubber Synthetics 


Resin, Lacquer Emulsions 


MAIN OFFICE and LABORATORIES 
PEABODY, MASS. 


Factory Branches: Newark, N. J. and Chicago, III 
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BITUARY 


‘Fred Colley 


ED COI 


attach 


Born 


he attended 


Cain xivear ol 


nm December 


Horatio Gilbert 
Hook sto GILBI 


xecutive, ck 


), of Frank 
‘rost Rubber W 


torm 
ee) 


Rubbe 


Albert J. La Vasseur, 33. 


chemist at the Firestone Rubber & Latex 
Products Co., Fall River, Mass., died Sep- 
tember 3 in the Attleboro ( Mass.) Hos- 
pital, following a long illness. He is sur- 


ived by his wife, a son and a daughter. 


A.S.T.M. Standards 


and brittleness 
Phe two types of ethyl cellulose (D 743) 
divided into three grades, filled, un- 
filled, and temperature 
The three types of polyvinyl plastics pro- 
led f D 744 are for pur- 
il resistance, and = cold 


grades of material are in- 


resistant. 


general 


| butyral pli ‘s are of ther- 
id curing types. The materials 
on polyvinyl butyral resin, ob- 
acetalization with 


the partial 
1 product obtained by 


e of the 


utyraldehyc 
he complete or partial hydrolysis of poly 
coloring agents, 
agents, ete., can be incorporated 


to obtain the desired 


nv] acetate. Plasticizers, 
nodityins 

may be necessary 
iperties. There are seven grades of ma- 
terial, three thermoplastic and four of the 
Although the hardness serves 
grade in most 


curing type. 


as a general indication ot 
hardness range of one grade 
suitable a given application will over- 
| i another grade 


rdness range of 


low temperature clasification, as de- 
termined by the brittleness test) (Thiokol 
test) (D 736 - 43 T), 


tving the various grades. 


also serves in classi- 
It was indicated in the new method fo: 
that the 
well suited for determining flexibility over a 
i is of the canti- 


stiffness in flexure procedure ts 
wide range. The apparatus 
lever beam bending type of which the Olsen 
stiffness tester (Tour-Marshall and Olsen 
lesign) is an example. 

e test for brittleness of non-: 


tics (D 7+ 


igid plas- 
temperature 
non-rigid material 


establishes a 
a normally 
brittle in 
n The test 
a striking arm which moves at a 
1 rat 1 with the 
- at least lower 
which non-failure 


its reaction to sudden de- 
uses an apparatus 
( Beginning low- 
est temperature | 70) 

tl rature at 
-) specimens are tested at 


until a 


han the tempe 
npecrature 

obtained. T are repeated 

nsecutive cases of non-breaking 

Coolant used in the bath may 

l butyl alcohol, 


ethyl 
very low temperatures liquid 
suitable 


alcohol, 


considered 


Fall Chicago Meeting 


OCTOBER 15 


meetin 


date of the next 
Group, Di- 
vision of Rubber AL GS. 40 
be held at 6:30 p. m. in the Terrace Casino 
] Morrison Hotel, Chicago, [1]. Ed- 

Meyer, hi 


Chicago 


Chemistry, 


Group chairman, an- 


George B. 


nounced two speakers: 


United 


who will discuss “Some 


Chemical — Division, 


yber oe 


inoiA RUBBER WORLD 


Aspects in the Processing and 
GR-S”; and a 


speaker who will present a non-technical 


Practical 


Compounding of second 


subject. 


Montreal Plans 
HE Rubber & Plastics 
Section, S. C. i. 


Mon- 
will again this 


Division, 

treal 
season convene the second Friday of each 
month. The tirst meeting, set for October 
&, will include the colored film put out by 
Modern Plastics, “This Plastic Age’, and 
I. KK. 
development tor C. I. 
a talk on the manufacture of plastic ma- 
terials. W. B. Wiegand, director of  re- 
Columbian Carbon Co., will speak 


McHathe, manager of research and 


L., who will give 


search, 
at the November session on “New Develop 
‘olloidal Car] 


Ons, 


ments in ( 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., is erecting a furnace black plant for 
the manufacture of a new type of black, 
called Philblack. This plant, which will 
produce about 22 million tons of the black 
annually, is being built as a private enter- 
Phillips adjacent to the Phillips 
buta- 
Texas 


prise by 
designed and operated 
manufacturing plant in the 
Panhandle. Full-scale production is an- 
ticipated by the Philblack is 
the result of years of intensive research by 
Phillips to develop a black particularly 
adapted to the manufacture of synthetic 
automobile tires. 


government 


diene 


year-end, 


rubber 


Fixed Government Prices* 
Price per Pound 


Other Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Use Use 
$0.3834 $0.3834 

4216 4215 


Balata 


Manaos Block 
Swinam Sheet 


Guayule 


Guayule 


Latex 

Normal (tank car lot 
Creamed (tank car lots). 
Centrifuged (tank car / 
Heat-Concentrated 


Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe 
1X Brown Crepe 
2X Brown Crepe 
2 Remilled Blankets (Amber) 
3 Remilled Blankets (Amber) 
Rolled Brown. 


Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN 
GR-S (Buna S 

GR-I (Butyl) 


Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude 
washed and dried 
Islands Fine (crude) 

washed and dried) 
Caucho Ball (crude 

(washed and dried 
Mangabiera (crude) 

washed and dried 


nplete list all grades of all rubbers, 
balata, guayule, synthetic, and 
yber Reserve Co. Circular 17, 1 

3. issue 





ONE OF A SERIES DESCRIBING PLASTICIZERS AND MODIFIERS—FOR USE WITH NATURAL AND 
SYNTHETIC ELASTOMERS — PRODUCED BY THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS &. CHEMICAL COMPANY 








Officia! Air Forces Photos 





For temperature extremes... two outstanding 
synthetic rubber plasticizers 


For synthetic rubber stocks with extreme low main flexible at temperatures encountered in 
temperature flexibility, plus permanence at — Arctic regions or the sub-stratosphere ...and 
high temperatures, Dibenzyl Sebacate and — must also be permanent under prolonged ex- 
Dibenzyl Phthalate offer outstanding merits. _ posure to desert heat. 
These two plasticizers are of special value in Dibenzyl Sebacate and Dibenzyl Phthalate 
the compounding of synthetic rubber for such are also highly effective in vinyl compositions, 3 awards to The Resinous Produ 


& Chemical Company and it 


applications as airplane parts. which must re- and merit investigation for specialty work. associates, Rohm & Haas Company 
and Charles Lennig & Company 





PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OTHER PLASTICIZERS AND 
PROPERTY DIBENZYL SEBACATE DIBENZYL PHTHALATE | SOFTENERS 








I. SOFTENERS FOR HIGH TEMPER- 
ATURE SERVICE. Resin R6-3, Duraplex 
C-50LV (100° solids), Dibenzyl Sebacate®*, 
Odor Ethereal Slight Benzyl odor | Dibenzvl Phthalate. 


Color Pale straw vellow to brown Less than 10 
(Gardiner Holdt) 


Acid No. Tess than 0.65. (as Sebacic) Below 1.0% *Excellent high temperature stability for elasticator t 

solteners, 

Boiling Point 265° C. at 4mm. 261° C. at 5 mm. | 9» 

280° C. at 10 mm | —*' SOFTENERS FOR HIGH DUROM- 
. ; | ETER HARDNESS. Resin R6-3, Duraplex 


TOT 5 — , i 
291" €. at 15 mm. C-50LV (100% solids). 





Congealing Point ” 
“1 3. SOFTENERS FOR LOW DUROM.- 
ETER HARDNESS. Dibutyl Sebacate. Di- 


benzyl Sebacate, Dicapry! Phthalate. 


lreezing Point 36-38° 


Pounds per gallon 8.8 0% 


Specific Gravity 1.05 - 1.07 at 25° C./15° C. 1.17 at 28° | 4 


‘ ; : ‘SOFTENERS FOR LOW TEMPER- 
— pe se | ATURE FLEXIBILITY. Dibutyl Sebacate, 

Number 285-300 315 (approx.) Dibenzyl Sebacate, Dibenzyl Phthalate, Di- 
caprvl Phthalate. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHI NGTON SQUARE: PHILADELPHIA, 








United States 
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Springs Enc yregnated Fabric Cemented 


Supporting and Driving Means pee songs nH 
h a Relatively wy Groove 
Mean 





uid Wax Applicator Includin 
vith an Outer Open 
a ; Pelee Element I 








‘End through Which 
Flexible Rubber Washer 
Flanges on oa ge toe Sides of 


3 Retainer Incli iding a 
ber- Lik ke Elast c Material co on Sagittate Sada: 


lls of the Grooves Are 


ge Ext ending Projection ns 
Are between the Grooves. ! rit 


the Surface of Which ‘Comprises a Syn- 
thetic Linear Super Polymer. M mq 
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Traveler with oes St reer: of a 


T a eler ar Wearing Su 
Insoluble con lose. M 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 





Fan Includin 
oo Rubber and 
med Integral therewith 


tirely of 
of Mars | Fo 





7 Sealing Ring Including a Body of 
Material Having the Resilient Characteristics of 
Rubber I RK. Twyman, Bloomtield Townshiy 

ee \ " . Yetroit. both in M 

oer u ont Including a tz 
Disk Having a Flange, a Separate Hub, and a 
Packing of Rubber Composition Forced into the 
Annular Space between Hub and Flange. | 
Bag : 





Power Line Shafts 
Hub Extension on 


.604. Coupling for 

Ir cluding Two Disks with 
Each, a Pluralitv of Holes through the Face of 
Each Disk in Uniform Position, and a Rubber 
Member of a Size to Pass through the Holes and 
Fit therein. W. J. McCartney. Birmingham, Ala 
327.8 In a Combination Turn Knob and 





Mandrel, a Turn Knob Including an Integral 
One-Piece Body of Resilient Rubber Having a 
Manually Engageable Head Portion and a Shank 
ashe Integral therewith \ P. Hermar 

Vice ¢. R 

328 5 Ski Pole with a Snow Ring, Includ- 
ing a Tubular Ring and Rubber Spokes with a 
pe Carcass Molded Integrally with the Ring 

N. Smith, Washington, D. ¢ 

8.121. Spring Tooth Including a Metallic 


a Supporting Shank there- 
for, and a Rubber Damnper Attached Solely to 
the Tooth between Shank and Tine. M. Bartek 
ssignor to Deere & ( both of Moline, Ill 

Bumper Including a Rubber Body 
of “Approximate Frusto-Conical Shape Having an 
Open. ng Axially therein. a Dudlev, Detroit 
ssigno ( sler Cory Highland Park, bot 

M 


Crop “Engaging Tine, 


328,55 Cushioning Device Including an 
Outer Member Providing a Friction Surface on 
an Inner Face Thereof, a Plurality of Friction 
Shoes Engaging the Surface, and an Expandable 
Rubber Core Adapted in Expanding to Pear on 
the Continuous Surface and Force the Shoes into 
es Sugagernent with the Friction Surface. 
hy 


iallagt lerse Cit | 
2,328,607 Mach ine for csmulen Husks and 
Silks from Corn, Including a Plurality of Alter- 
nately Rubber and Metal Surfaced Cooperating 





Rolls; the Rubber Surfaced Rolls Have Substan- 
tially Smooth Rubber Surfaces Extending 
throughout Their Length. I. EK. Borcher “a 
Fayette, Ine assigt De Kalb Agri 





\ssociat Th . De Kall, 11! 

2.328.877. Cushioning Device Including a Rug- 

ged Metal Oven Band and a Block of Rubber 

Fitted in the Band. J. P. Gallagher, Jersey City, 
] 


2,328,878 Cushioning Device Including a Re- 
s‘lient Unit Havig a Block of Rubber in the 
Ac cf a Hexagonal Prism with a Plurality of 
Closely Positioned Holes. J. P. Gallagher, Jersey 
City, N. J 
.328,948. Seal for Draft Opening of a Keg 
Having a Bushing and a Tubular Seal'ng Mem- 
ber cf Rubber or Rubber-Like ee | Pos'tioned 
in ang ned with the Bushing I Bourke 
Pr Mic 


Grosse 


& 


Dominion of Canada 


$13,801 Sheet Material with Rubber Having 
a Thi-kened Margin Including a Portion of the 
Sheet Materi al gorge: upon Itself. Archer Rul 
ver C assivne W. F. Gowdy, both of Mil 
eee [ar ee 





414,01 Aircraft Landing Wheel with a Pneu- 
mati? Tire Having Flexible Flap Members Se- 
cured, in Circular Series, to a Sidewall of the 
Tire. GG. D. Maw and C. R. Rouse, co-inventors, 
both f Montreal. P. O 

414,085. Multiple Tire-Tube Unit Including 
an Our iter and an Inner Tube. |.. R. Hollingshe 

414.14 "Tack Screw for Cowl Flaps, Includ- 






Jack Having a Screw Element, a Threaded 

1 Longitud‘nal Fneavement with 
Member Adapted to Be Se- 
nd a Res‘lient R-bber-Like 


the Screw 
cured t 






Rody Connecting t Outer End of One of the 
Elemen its with the Member. [ear Avia. Ine.. as 
S € iW P. Lear. bot ot P () | s A 


tod for 





4.1 Resilient Jont Assembly A7?>- 

ft i z Ir icluding an Arm Having an 
Bush ng Seat.d in the 
1g over Opposite Faces of 
as ts Ir Cle elar 1, 






\lldredge Detroit, Mict 


Air- and Gas-Tight Package Incld- 
ing an iclosure of Rubber Hydrochloride with 
Rubber Deposited on the Surface thereof: the 
Contents of the Package Are under Reduced 
Pressure. Wingfoot Cory Wilmington, Del., as 
signet : ¢ ) Pike \kron. O., bot nthe 
I ~ \ 
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414.17 Bottle with a Label of 


Rubber Hy- 
irochloride Shrunk around the Large Body Por- 





ion of the Bottle: the Band of Film, While in 
Place on the Bottle. Is in Stretched ———— 
utoot Cor ‘ bcbg: ngton, de mee 
r I Vincer Akron, ©., bot A 
$14,191, Girdle ath a Flat Ti Pie ar Stifening 
Band Portion at the Upper Edge. i. 
Amvot. P. O 
} 5. Bottle Closure Having a Pleated 


Sidew: all with an Internal Zone of Adhesive Latex 
wearing. H. C. Harvey, Sturgis, Mi A 

Improvements in Typewriters, ec 
prising a Supplementary Roller Supported above 





the Ordinary Roller and Geared thereto; so on 
One Roller Being Ti: rned the Other Roller Is 

Iso Turned. A. A. Webbe, Perth, Australi 
$14,275 Pneumatic Tire Sz a Tube In-lud- 
ing an Outer oe, Wall and an Inflation Valve 
Mos inted in. lire & Rubber Goods Co.. 
I mMtO, ‘Or . assignee of F. J. Ar 1g. 

Hema am, War k, E yaa he 

Cup Packine jee a Layer of 


Wire- hennierced Fabric and a ‘Yieldable Rubber- 





Like Impregnant. Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York, N. Y., assignees G. Christ Plair 
etd. NN. J. th on ie | Ss. A 

$14,519, Syringe Includ‘ng a Closure at One 


End and a Rubber Bulb Connected 
sure. ( Anderson, Burlington, N. 2 

14,532. In a Solenoid Controlled Valve a 
Thin- Walled Sleeve, a Chamfered Surface at One 
End of the Sleeve, a Plug Having a Recessed 
Portion in the Side thereof, and a Compressed 


to the Clo- 
Cc A. 


S 


Resilient Rubber Member in the Recessed Por- 
tion. J. B. Parsons, Toledo, O., U.S. A 
4,598 Adienive Sheet Havine a Flexible 


Backiniy and an Adhesive Coating Firmly United 
thereto and Including a Solid Cycloparaffin Resin 
and a Rubbery Base. Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
( ssignee of H. J. Tierney. both of St. Paul 
Min l Ss. A 
4.778 —seaed Printing Roll with a Printing 

Pe e on Which Molded Hard Rubber Ins ae a 
in Relief Are Vulcanized. Oe RF ‘mat 
M I. Hendrix, co-inventors, both of Longview 
Wa i if A 

i480. Vehicle Spring Suspension Svstem 
Having longitudinally Extending Side Sills, a 
Cross Sill Arranged Transverselv between and 
Fastened to the Side Sills, and ens and Vi- 
bration Dampening Sch as Rubber Cushioning 
Means Secured to the Side _ Cross Sills. E.G 
Ry id Mfe a Phi ladelvhia, ssignee of 7 
Ulrich. Detr "Mich., } th eae iS. S: Jas 

414,881 R: bber Product Having a Halogen- 
Hardened Surface Overlaid with an Adherent 
Bated Film of Phenol-Aldehvde Resin. (anadiar 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. ©., assignee of ( 
M. Langk . Wilmington, Del... U. S. A 
414,948 Side Bearing Having a Housing with 
a Plurality of Tubular Members and Annular 
Rubber Means Positioned within Each Tubular 
Member. Symington-Gould Corp.. assignee of ID 





mmerer 


S. Barrows and FE. H Blat tner, inventors, all 
Rochester, N.Y 
United Kingdom 
Pneumatic Tires. United States 
Ik oO 
ie nae" Wiper Mechanisms. Rover 





Co: tad: 3 and P S. Iversen. 
Liquid ‘Sanben Resilient Suspension 


554,386 





Devices for Vehicles. .\utomotive Products 
I.td.. Ribbesford Co., Ltd.. J. H. Onions, and 
Rise W T Thornhill 


554,397. Weatherproof Garments, Particularly 


for Ge at Sea. N. Gill 


54.456 Electrical meicetion Systems. 
kekard Telephones & les, 
554.890. Rubberized Fabric ier se in Making 


Pipes. G. D. Ingram 


PROCESS 


United States 


5,037. Porous Rubber Articles Wherein a 
Liquid Containing a Rubber Latex and Suitable 
Compounding Ingredients Is Formed into a ‘tipo 








Which Is Gelled and Vulcanized in a Mold. I 
( We I il s issigt t ilf . 
T ‘\. Ms Cire Olmst 1 Fa both in © 
7 Vulcanization of Rubber, Which In- 
cludes Heating It in the Presence of a Dimor- 
pholyl Sulvt 1ide. E. S.. Blake, Nitro, W. Va.. 
ssignor to Monsanto Chemical Co.. St. Louis. 


\I 
Making Sponge Rubter Floor Cov- 
ring Riauwial Which Includes Forni ng a Sheet 
of Blowable Sponge Rubber Compound and the 
Subsequent Separate Sten of Blowing and Ex- 
panding the Sheet Freely to Full Blown Sponge 
Rubber Thickness. G. W. Bl d H. Bodle. 


rs to Mist iwaka 





Co. ait of Mishe Ind 
161 Method "of Depositing Rubber of 
Uni iow Thickness upon Formers and of Strip- 
ping the Rubber Deposit therefrom. S. B. Neilev, 
i 


Vinchester, and E Ha Arlington, assignors 
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WITH 


Friction bearings long have outlived their usefulness in 
rubber mills as they did many years ago in steel rolling 
mills. Steel mill operators were quick to see the advan- 
tages of roller bearings on roll necks, but rubber mill 


operators have been slower in realizing their benefits. 


Rubber mills, like steel mills, operate smoother; are 
easier to lubricate; possess greater endurance; and require 
less maintenance when the rolls are mounted on Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings, because they are completely 
and thoroughly protected against friction, wear, radial- 


thrust loads and roll misalignment. 


Another specific and important advantage in the case 
of rubber mills is prevention of lubricant leakage 
and resultant contamination of the product. It’s time 
you changed your rubber mills over to Timken 
Bearings. Consult the mill builders or our engineers. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 





RUBBER MILL PRODUCTION 
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Chemicals Market Notice 


In the interests of paper conservation, 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD is discon- 
tinuing its regular monthly report of the 
compounding ingredients market, but 
will list bimonthly, starting with the 
November issue, the chemical prices 
given heretofore inasmuch as most prices 
are frozen. However, current price 
changes will be mentioned in news 
notes as they occur in intermediate 
months when we are so advised. 
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scrap containing larger and larger 
ounts of synthetic rubber will soon be 
me an actuality, and the manufacturer 01 


Iback now has to use GR-S in really 








significant amounts Natural rubber re 
iim, particularly the high-quality grades 
will become less and less available, and a 
ole new series of reclaims containing 
ying amounts % synthetic rubbers 
should be the major types on the market 
rm long 
C1 Y Ces ¢ selected grades nat 
i LIP Te eclal be \ 
Ceiling Prices 
Auto Tire =p. Grav e per Lt 
Black Select 1.16-1.18 614/ 634 
Acid 1.18-1.22 715/ 734 
Shoe 
Standard 1.56-1.00 7 714 
Tubes 
Black 1.14-1.26 1144/1114 
Gray 1.15-1.26 1215/1314 
Red 1.15-1.32 12 1214 
Miscellaneou 
Me anical blends 25-150 ; 
\\ e $§-1.5¢ 13! 14 
The 
et t e t 
e al “4 ad er : a 
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separately featuring characteristic properties ot 
tka ty, and gravity at special prices 





Rims Approved and Branded 
by The Tire & Rim Association 


Rim Size Aug... 1945 
s" & Db: <.% 

6x 4.00] 5 09 
64.50F 7,272 

x=. 00F 936 
6x5 005 x0 
6x5. 008 3,3¢4 
15x 5.50} 6,278 
10x in 161 
7°22 © I v 

g ) 
M 

6x4 S05 R234 
6x6.50C Ss TSO8 
Ox s0CR 9 039 
0x6.00C T 2.13¢ 
22x6.00C T 1.094 
Rx R000 \ 1.26 
20x 10.00CW 1 808 
24x10.00C\ Qt 

I Ir 
x ik ¢ 41,1450 
5.008 7 4,878 

x§.008 7 65 760 
ix6.00T 8 $5,672 

x6.00T s 9 330 
Rx7.33N 9 1 OS¢ 
x7.33N 10 18.121 

x7 3\ > 10 1.689 
24x7.33N 9 10 2,242 
20x8.37\ 11 2 3¢ 
$x8.37\ 756 
S i. 

16x4.50F $4,233 
Tractor & Impler 

12x2.506€ 744 
12x3.00D 6,128 
19x3.00D > 6)? 
24x8.00T 1.689 
6x8.00T Re 
WS8-24 3,082 
W 10-26 802 
W 10-28 710 
DW9-38 076 
DW 11-2¢ 741 
DW11-28 181 
DW 11-30 119 
DW1 te 25 
Cast 

4x 15.00 9¢ 
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Annual Index Available 


Owing to the paper shortage, our an- 
nual index is not incorporated, as usual, 
in our October issue. Anyone, how 
ever, desiring copies of the index, cover- 
ing Volumes 107-108 (October, 1942- 
September, 1943) of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, may secure them by phoning 
this office (MOhawk 4-1 760) or writing 
to 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N. Y. 
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New X-Ray Unit 


(Continued from page 61) 
servable at any one time. The inspection 
unit is compact and easily moved from 
place to place in the laboratory or plant 
It is approximately 69 inches high by 
26% inches wide by 24 inches deep, weighs 
about 425 pounds and takes up less than 
five square feet. of floor space. North 
American Philips Co., Inc., Industrial 


Electronics Division, 419 Fourth Ave.. 
New York, N. Y 
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AN IMPORTANT WAR TIME 


“MESSAGE REGARDING 


ELASTI-CALS 


The Nameplate with 


Meyercord’s patented) Elasti-Cal process 
formerly used for colorful nameplates, trade- 
marks and decorations on a wide variety of 
civilian rubber products and = sundries — is 
stull available... BUT FOR WAR PRO- 
DUCTION ONLY! 


If you require color and high visibility for 
nameplates, operating instructions, serial 
numbering, etc.—if you require speed of appli- 
cation and “life of the product”’ durability 

get the full story about Elasti-Cals. Speedily 
applied in the mo!d or by cold methods they 
stretch with...and become an edgeless part 
of the surface to which they are applied. 


and STRETCH 


Varying degrees of flexibility are available. 
Any color or design can be reproduced. Free 
designing and technical service is available. 
Reasonable deliveries can be made to duly 
authorized manufacturers of war products. 
Samples and complete details on request. 


Address Department 5710. 


Rubber manufacturers interested in Elasit- 


Cal's endless decorative possibilities for post-war 


products... who even now may be designing 
against war's end...are invited to avail them- 


selves of Meyercord’s technical service. Elasti- 
Cals—the nameplate with color and stretch will 


be available to ALL for greater post-war profits. 





SAVES 
RUBBER 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET 


e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EUROPE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


No Synthetic Rubber Production Yet 





he eress of investigation of the production of synthetic 
England came up again recently in the House of Com 
Ns he Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Produc- 
stated that the Synthetic Rubber Committee had investigated 
us proposals for making synthetic rubber and rubber sub 
ee t decision to produce synthetic rubber in bulk 
Care | ta CCl 1 ice 
It further developed that a British coneern had made an ofte: 
ec Minister Production to install a plant tor the production 
synthetic England, but that consent of the Minister 
ot be given until proper consideration had proved that the 
n’s confidence in its ability. to produce synthetic rubber was 
stitier 


Phe demands of wartime have tavored a gradually growing tend 
ney toward monopolistic control of industry which may become 
established unless suitable steps are taken in time to oppos« 

it, T. Rogers, managing director of the Kelvin Rubber Co.. 
He fears that the monopoly may continue after 








the and therefore urges all sections of the rubber industry, as 
‘ is ha and allied motor trade interests, to unite in an 
irganization which, as soon as peace has been declared, will 


any continuation of monopolistic control and strive for com 





estoration of freedom of trade 


I.R.1. News 


\t the June 28 meeting of the Midland Section of the Institu 
tion of the Rubber Industry held in Birmingham, G. Gee spoke 
‘The Absorption of Oil by Rubber.” At the July 260 session 
several papers were read: “The Properties of Some Unusual Ac- 
elerators”, by G. W. Usherwood; “A B.S.I. Hardness Tester”, 
by J. C. Hickman; and “Errors in Pendulum Testing for Re 


silence’, by D. Bulgin 





ond Section Committee recently elected the following 

otfcers tor 1943-44: chairman, George Martin; vice chairman, M. 

M. Heywood; honorary secretary, H. C. Baker. The following 

members have been elected to the Associateship and Licentiateship 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry : 

Assoctateship: C. W. Buckles, chief chemist, Pirelli General 
Cable Works, Ltd.; T. H. Marsden, executive responsible for 
proofing and treating textiles, William Warne & Co., Ltd.; J. H. 
chemist, I.C.I. Rubber Service Laboratories; Harold 
Favlor, head of latex department, I.C.I., Dyestuffs, Ltd.; C. W 
chemist and rubber technologist, United Ebo- 





tteship: John Robinson, Newton Heath Technical School ; 

S. Logan, Newton Heath Technical School 
The program of meetings tor the forthcoming session of the 
ection of the LRT. follows: September 13, Questions and 
nswers, with Philip Schidrowitz, F. H. Cotton, T. R. Dawson, 
George Martin; October 11, “Manufacture and Pro- 
uction of Rubber Crumb”, J. S. Tidmus, “Uses of Rubber Crumb 


to Tire Manutacture”, H. FE. Davis, “Rubber Crumb as 





ding Ingredient”, J. R. Seott; November 8, Discussio1 
GR-S Synthetic Rubhe be opened by T. L. Garner; De 
ember 6, be arranged; January 3, 1944, “Some Engineering 
surdities in the Rubber Industry”, H. C. Young, Paper by 
: % side (Muinist of Aircraft 


Production) ; February 7 
| ral meeting, 




















October, 1943 
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Troubled by 


unpleasant 





odors in your 


synthetic rubber goods? 





Eliminate them 77> 
with 


Givaudan 





Compounds! 


Don’t let the disagreeable odors imparted 
by many synthetic rubbers hinder the 
acceptance of your products. Givaudan 
has developed special compounds that 
**neutralize’’ such odors in Buna S, Buna N, 
Ethylene Polysulfide, Thiokol and other 
synthetics. And experienced research work- 
ers in Givaudan’s modern laboratory are 
equipped to provide you with a deodorant 


or reodorant for any type of synthetic rubber. 


A pioneer in the field of odor-masking 
materials, Givaudan has produced deodor- 
ants and reodorants to meet many varied 
needs. Manufacturers have found it both 
easy and economical to banish unpleasant 
smells by adding small amounts of the 
proper Givaudan compound to_ existing 


formulas. 


Benefit from Givaudan’s long experience. 
Write us today, outlining your odor prob- 
lem. We will be glad to make recommenda- 


tions without obligation. 


Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FOR THOSE 
GR-S *% GR-M 
STOCKS 


Successfully used since the introduction 
of these elastomers to American Rubber 
Manufacturers and with factors long since 
evaluated. Meeting today’s needs as 
production swings to the synthetics. 


Types, grades and blends for special 
purposes, wherever Vulcanized Vegetable 
Oils can be used in production of Rubber 
Gocds — be they Synthetic, Natural, or 
Reclaimed. 


VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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-< 
PORCELAIN 


a 


fo 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or 
electricians’ gloves and surgeons” gloves. Some are 
made from our own stock molds and others from cus- 
tomers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 














SLICER MACHINE FOR 
EXTRUDED STOCKS 





With High Speed Disc Cutting Blade, 
Automatic Feed and with Tandem 
Feed Wheels Capacity Section Lp to 
3” by 4% Length !." to 4” 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy. Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAU KEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 


MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 
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Plastics Industries for Wales 

The possibilities of developing industries in) South Wales to 
supply various raw materials to the plastics industries are to be 
explored by a special committee recently formed at a meeting in 
Cardiff of the South Wales & Monmouthshire Industrial Develop 
ment Association. At the meeting A. Caress, development direc 
tor of LCI. (Plastics), Ltd.. stated that Wales could produce 
chemical raw materials that included coal and carbide and also 
intermediate materials derived from coal. The special committee, 
made up of technicians and industrialists, is under the chairmanship 
of Councillor George Williams, O.B.E., Cardiff, who is also chair- 
man of the Industrial Development Association; D. J. Davies. 


Cardiff, is committee secretary. 


The Redux Process 


\ method for bonding light alloys and steel to each other and 
to wood by means of synthetic resin adhesives has been developed 
by Aero Research, Ltd. The synthetic adhesives resist water, oil, 
and gasoline; the resin is slightly thermosetting at temperatures 
over 100°C. ed unusual strain, 


cooling is followed by recovery 





but. if the joint has not. suffe 
ft strength. It is claimed that the 


new method, known as the Redux process, gives greater strength 
than riveting and produces more satisfactory joints especially with 
aluminum, chromium, iron, and steel. It is less suitable for brass, 
tin and zinc. The advantages of the new process permit wider 
application of resin bonding and open up new fields for important 
developments in airplane construction and in industrial design. The 
process is being kept secret by government order and is available 


nly to firms engaged in essential war work. 


Notes 
Po show the British people how conservation, reclamation, 


standardization, and labor saving devices have helped Britain. 


rgely dependent on seaborne trade, to increase muni- 
OU, since 1940 with less than half the prewar raw 


materials, an exposition, “The Story of a Great Achievement”, 


rmerly so | 


Among the examples of 





and opened on August 9. 
2s Was noted tire standardization by which ten tires can now 


ls of rubber, whereas formerly this amount 





was used for seven tires 








Wholesale dealers and importers handling rubber footwear have 
been asked by the Board of Trade to make returns of the quantity 
and types of rubber boots of Hong Kong manutacture they may 

ve hand. Retailers have been asked to make similar reports. 
it the same time mentioning the i stock, and send 
them in to the mal suppliers the information 

the Board 

Phe Northern Section of the Institute of the Plastics Industry 

et on June 3, when a paper on “Thermoplastics” was presented 
by A. Renfrew, of LC] ( Plastics ), itd: 

At a Glasgow meeting of the Institute, 
spoke on “Some General Aspects of the 
his occasiot . Glase Section of th 
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Se bhur-Keactive 


BP Resttcives 


OROPLASTS 


are petroleum products 
specially made to be 


EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS 
USABLE IN LARGE AMOUNTS 


OROPLASTS 


in synthetic compounds 
TOLERATE HIGH LOADINGS 
MAINTAIN TENSILE STRENGTH 
INCREASE ELONGATION 

AGE WELL 

INCORPORATE EASILY 


For samples and data 


concerning Oroplasts 
(Made by Oronite Chemical Co.) 


Write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS «nd 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Under one roof, in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, this year’s Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries will present a remarkable 
educational opportunity. There, during the 
week of December 6-11, 1943, members of 
the phenomenally-growing synthetic rubber 
industry will find the equivalent of a post- 
graduate course in chemistry and chemical 
engineering applied to their own problems. 


Available here will be a wealth of ideas for 
speeding production in the new synthetic 
rubber plants that will supply the rubber 
products to meet the needs of war and 
those of the victorious peace to come. 
Synthetic Rubber—a brand-new industry— 
is bound to undergo changes—many fore- 
shadowed by the exhibits at the Exposition. 


Plan to use to the utmost this arsenal of 
workable ideas. You will find more “show- 
how”, more factual data, because this year’s 
Exposition is more concentrated than ever 
before. It will be an information center, 
manned by technical representatives of the 
country’s leading producers of raw ma- 
terials and builders of processing equipment. 


Admission to the Exposition of Chemical 
Industries is by invitation and registration. 
As the general public is not admitted, you 
will find here every facility for a thorough- 
going study of the chemical and engineering 
developments of prime interest to you. By 
all means come-—and bring your associates. 


9 +/) EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN e NEW YORK 
DEC. 6-11, 1943 


Managed by International Exposition Co. 
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Tested 


Neoprene Compounds 





O replace rubber in the manufacture of 
life-rafts and other inflatable objects. 
Many formulas for rubber to rubber, rubber 
to metal, etc. immediately available — tested 
formulas developed out of successful, first- 

hand experience with neoprene compounds. 
Let our laboratory help you with 


your war contract problems. 


Write to. 


UNION., 


BAY STATE 
—Lempany— 


50 HARVARD ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ROBINSON 



























A 


EQUIPMENT 
for the 


HANDLING 


of 





EQUIPMENT 
for the 


PROCESSING 
of 























| BULKY CASED + HEAVY } | CHEMICAL+FOOD-PLASTIC | 
; i J 


MATERIALS 


Crushers,Pulverizers, 











Cranes, Elevators, 
Lift & Trailer Trucks, Grinders, Reducers, 
Conveyors, Live ‘ 
Skids, Drum Hoists, Cutters, Blenders, 
Tool Wagons, Carts, Attr. 

Winches and Hammer Mills. 





Mixers, Sifters, 








WRITE 
FOR 
DETAILS 














MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY 


INC 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y 


30 CHURCH ST 
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SWEDEN 


Sweden is to cope with the rubber 


In various ways attempting 
shortage. Much experimental work has been done on the produ 
tion of synthetic rubber, and it appears that several companies 
have begun to manufacture on a commercial scale. Output at 


however, is necessarily still small 


ago it also was decided to plant kok-saghys, and 








opes that by 1944 she will have a crop of 27,000 

one-year-old root, and 38,000 kilograms of two-year 
les a planted area of 230 hectares. Since the rubbei 
older root is estimated at 3%, and of the youngei 
2%, it is obvious that not more than a drop in the bucket, so 
to speak, will be obtained. Evidently then, there is little chance 
appreciably easing the rubber situation tor some time to come, 
the duction of natural / su rubber or synthetic rub 
especially as regards the manufacture of tires, and the dif 

ty must be overcome by other means 

Latest reports state that work 1s now in progress to determine 
vhether wooden tires could to some extent replace rubber ones 
e transportatiy i timber over bad forest roads, and under 
similar 1 tions, ere rubber tires are subjec ted to exceptional 
vy severe wear and tear. To this end, it 1s said, 200 trucks have 
been equipped with wooden tires on the rear wheels; the tires 

ire made up of a large number of blocks suitably fitted together. 


Meanwhile, however, the Swedish Government has been forced 


rder that 11,000 trucks be taken out of service; about 3,000 of 


hese may be able to continue on the road a little longer by chang 


l The total number of trucks 


stored pl ivate cars. 


31,000. 


tires Irom 


itherto in operation was roughly 

Sweden has been experimenting with various synthetic products 
to produce a suitable soling material as a substitute for leather or 
natural rubber \ nitrocellulose product proved unsatisfactory, 


Nordiska Rubber Factory is credited with the development 


Hut the 


of a new material in which leather scrap is used, which, it is 


claimed, can be worked like leather. The same factory is said also 
to be producing a synthetic rubber soling material, Modotiol, which 
is meeting with success since it is expected to produce large num 
extent of the output will depend on the 


vers of soles. However the 
possibility of increasing production ot synthetic rubber, which now 
rate of 100 tons per 


Is at the year 


FINLAND 


The Finnish Rubber Factory has been made the central rubber 
sales organization for the Finnish rubber industry which has been 


1 time. 


under It seems that private business 
rubber in stock and 


regularly on their holdings, imports, pro 


strict control for 
than five 


SOME 


may not have more kilograms of 


that dealers must report 
] 


sales 


duction, and 





AFRICA 


Wild Rubber of Tropical Africa 


Until the development of the plantation rubber industry in the 


Kast, Atrica ranked after South America as an important producer 


wild rubhe In point of variety and number of plants yielding 
ibber, wever, tropical and sub-tropical Africa seem to surpass 
t \mericas. Experts have found hundreds of different species of 
nts which yield er im varying amounts and quality, which 
e discussed in a recent issue of the Transactions of the Institut 
‘ Indust) Geo. Martin 


product into three main groups 


Mr. Martin divides the African 


an and dry, contains 75% or more ot 


and 


containing 40-75% caoutchouc : 


















A 
ERO* BRAND ACRYLONITRILE 


AERO BRAND pee 
AERO BRAND DOTG 
AERO AC 50* 


AERO BRAND RUBBER SULPHUR 
& M WAGNESIUM OXIDE 


K&M MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 





The dependability of Cyanamid ‘‘controlled quality” production of chemi- 


cals for the Rubber Industry is helping many processors to establish and -SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: 


maintain fast, economical processing schedules. In addition, strategically heiiehe tee 


situated Cyanamid warehouses provide convenient shipping points from BOSTON, MASS. 
H. M. Royal, inc. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
H. M. Royal, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Herron & Meyer 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Akron Chemical Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


*Registered U. S. Pat. Off. **Trade-mark 


which quick deliveries can be made to all centers of the Rubber Industry. 
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CHEMICALS BY 


NLY TY. 


CURING AGENT FOR 
POLYVINYL BUTYRAL 


PLASTICIZERS FOR 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


* 


Send for our new catalogue 


“CHEMICALS by GLYCO" 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
26 COURT ST., = BROOKLYN 2,N. Y. 

















HUTA ITT 


eae The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


BELLEVILLE, N..J. 
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very resin with 10-40 caoutchouc Among the indigenous 


the first group are Funtwmia elastica, formerly also know1 





is Kickxia: and certain species of Landolphia, Clitandra, and Ca 
Ppodmus Besides are Hevea, Ceara, and some /Iicus elastica an 
pod 

Cas vhich are of foreign origin. For the present the native 


plants are the most important rubber producers in Africa. 
~ Puntumia elastica is a tall forest tree which grows throughout 
the moist hot regions of tropical Africa. Two other species ot 
oitumia are also known, but these yield only a resinous latex 
: 





in ber. Landolphia, Clitandra, and Carpe 
linus are thick and strong climbing vines frequently of great s1z¢ 
and widely distributed over a large part of the continent, trom 


\irica in the north, almost to Soutl 


Pd 
a 
/ 


\byssimia and 
Africa in the south. Whe the vines grow in districts where 


are no large trees tor their support, they sometimes form under 








few inches below the soil, which ramity in all 
for a conside rable distance Landolphia | 
anceolata especially have this tendency 

t rubber. The best known i the vines are the 
vhich there are at least 20 species, but the chiet 
are Landolphia heudolotti and owartensis in West 





Tapping and Yie'ds 


untumia elastica has as ght trunk which does not branch 





l 
except at great consequently tapping is frequently carried 





feet on the 


out up to height ie trunk, usually on the herring- 
bone system, which cuts six to 12 inches apart. Tapping can be 
Jone only twice a year: each tree vields about pound per tap 
ping 
T! : 1] } = 1 
Che vines are usually tapped by making numerous cuts in the 


stem, a 


process which also is not performed oftener than twice a 


year, with yields ranging from one ounce to four ounces of dry 
: : 
i 





rubber per vine per tapping, although occasionally as much as /% 
oy 


pound is obtained. Sometimes the main stem of the vine is severed 
close to the ground, and the vine cut into pieces about 12 inches 


ong, from which the latex is allowed to drain while any rubber 


still left in the bark is removed by pounding and beating. Under- 

ground stems are torn up, dried in the sun to coagulate the rubber 

ind cut into pieces 6-12 inches long. The rubber 1s extracted by a 

process involving pounding which is alternated by soaking in 
t wate 


Handling and Coagu'ation 
Ihe preparation of the rubber trom the ditterent types of latices 


btained from the various plants offers certain difficulties, as obvi- 








ousl i sta ira rod cannot be applied to all But it is heped 
that sir technical experts are taking the matter in hand, the 
quality of the product will improve rapidly 

isticu has a remarkable stable latex which can_ be 


kept for a long time without the addition of preservatives. It can 

















not be coagulated by the simple addition of acetic or formic acid, 
ike /Zeveu, but almost invariably seems to require a certain amount 
eating to induce fairly rapid coagulation. The latex is some- 
times poured into shallow, soft wood trays or into holes in_ the 
vround a a ed to spontaneously, a process which in 
( st case may take a t and in the latter some weeks. The 
re usual method, however, is to dilute the latex and heat it in at 
carthenware pot ver a slow re, or to add oiling water to the 
itex, when a cculent mass rises to the surface: the mass is 
init scoop and formed into lumps, or cut into 
strips, dried, and wound into a large ball. On plantations the latex 
Is il d the coagulum thus obtained is rolled into sheet, but 
th this me is a risk of over-heating and hence of producing 
ta n\ t 
Atte ts have bee de t d chemical coagulants use tannic 
wid, mercuric chloride, formalin and alum, sometimes in combina- 
t t litthe acetic acid, but dilution with water and heating 
( st uf : it 1 ict { ent 4 t 
( ile s - \ wulated b cat, alt ue] iceth acid Ol 
‘ lices may also be used to coagulate free-flowing latex 
< rie the Pi o YY, ‘ \ ¢ hy 1S¢ appear ol 
the t variet ns as | s. slabs clets ggers 
sts, t Cs. s. lumps, biscuits, et according to the pre 
re < met < thre ( there + 1 laves + es 
2 ss ies side Sheets from Fu 
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SPECIALISTS 


in the manufacture of machinery for 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
ALSO GENERAL MACHINE WORK H 

* 
We are listing some of the LABOR SAVING 
machines that we manufacture as follows: 


TIRE BUILDING DRUMS AND MOLDS 


for all sizes and types of tires 


BAND BUILDERS MECHANICAL PRESSES TIRE BUILDING 
with squeegee 200 - 400 - 750 ton sizes MACHINES 


applicators 


The Akron Standard Mold Co. 


he Established 
Value” 
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Specialists and 
Principal Suppliers 
of Plantation 
and Washing 
Machinery for 
over 40 years 







COMPLETE 
PLANTS 
























UNIVERSAL 
WASHING MACHINE 
FOR 
LOW GRADE RUBBER 
SCRAP & BARK 








We makea standard range of Modern Machines for 


WASHING & SHEETING ETC. ALL GRADES OF RUBBER 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER II. ENGLAND. 
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... ITCAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


NEW—and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years 
The Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an out- 
standing and indispensable instrument in the rubber in- 
dustry. Now it automatically adjusts your rolls to a prede- 
termined thickness and correctly maintains that thickness. 
Coatings for tire fabric and similar uses are kept accurate 
and uniform automatically. The result is a better product 
at a lower cost. Write us today for complete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 
Eastern States Representative— 
BLACK ROCK MANUFA URING CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 













The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
— _ & — 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 
CAPACITY 
for large production and quick delivery 
CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 
KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 


valuable considerations to the consumer 
6 . — 


Write to the country’s leading makers 


and 


Jor samples and prices 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT N. H. 


The Country's Leading Makers 


tt | 


ceccdenceseneed 
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ama, ELece or Ceara and also rubber from some vines, art 
usually fairly clean, but other rubbers require washing, when the 
ss of Weight is between 10-200, and occasionally is even as high 
is 40 
Properties 

The African rubbers vary considerably in degree of plasticity 
and, as a rule, the better the rubber, the less plastic it is, but on the 
whole, all are definitely softer than Hevea. Funtumia, Ceara, Clit 





and a few Landolphias as L. kirkii and ugandensis vulcanize 


prepared and require only minor adjustments 


és : 
results. But other 


Landolphias, especially the root 


more difficult to vulcanize and require more powertul 


acceleration. Since Funtumia and the vine rubbers are deficient in 
atty acids, this lack must be made up by the addition of the proper 
1s stearic acid 





e vulcanizing properties of the African rubbers, particularly 

pure mix, show astonishing variability, but mixes heavily 

ed with carbon black, tread compounds, for instance, have prop 
s more nearly | those of Hevea. 





hably the most serious disadvantage of wild African rubber 











s the rapidity with which it deteriorates when it is not vulcanized. 
Raw /fevea rubber may be kept for years without showing marked 
signs deterioration, but the African product becomes tacky and 
esinous in spots after a few weeks. Even after vulcanization, there 
$a arked difterence n the aging properties ot Funtumia sheet. 
rin and Hevea. In comparatively pure mixes the latter 
Was T have about 50° longer life than the former. But it 
‘ : difference may be smaller in technical mixes 
Notes 
Fr South Africa appear reports of recent considerable prog 
ss the chemical industry, although the advances are not very 
EXTENSIVE Among the products now being produced here for the 
st time are sulphonated oils, a cellulose adhesive developed by 
e Leather Industries Research Institute, Grahamstown, plasti 
wlucts m domestic materials, and an impregnating compound 
waterp! ny tents and canvas. New, too, is the plastic known 
is T.1.R.1. 568, which, when dissolved in a suitable solvent, can 
e used as a b r and stiffener for fibrous materials. This plastic. 
ilso a discovery of the Research Institute, was originally intended 
for stiffening the insoles of army boots, an application which con- 
tinues t nd favor. Whiting for the paint, rubber, and other in 
dustries 1s now being made here on an increasing scale as well as 


oxides, kaolin, and a substitute for carbon black 


Most of the rubber exported from Belgian Congo has hitherto 
been wild rubber, but in recent years the area of plantation rub 
be otably //evea, has been increasing. Europeans own estates 
eported to total 45,000 acres, of which 30,000 acres have been 
planted in the Province of Stanleyville; it is further intended to 
plant an additional 30,000 acres of Ffevea in this region. Besides 


a European « 


rganization 1s said to have cleared about 17,500 acres 


vhich it is to plant with seed being supplied by plane 
The native holdings total 5,000 acres 
On the basis of the low local yields, it is estimated that the 


present annual vield of estate 


P2000 


In 





rubber probably amounts to about 
ra similar quantity 


Leopolds 


tons; while wild rubber will account { 


March, 1943, 750 tons of rubber was purchased in 


ville, and of this 500 tons was wild rubber. 

From the Portuguese East African Colony Mozambique 
omes the report of the erection of a new rubber factory at Lou 
rel Marques. The factory, owned by the Fabrica Colonial de 
Borracha, has been equipped with machinery obtained from Portu 
gal, and more than $80,000 has already been expended on the un 
dertaking. For the time being footwear and heels will be the 

ain products, but inner tubes for automobiles and bicycles are to 

How in the near future, as well as other articles and rubber for 
etreading automobiles. Daily capacity is claimed to be 1200 
KHUOLTamMs of ubbe and 600 pairs ot shoes \t present 62 pet 
sons, eight of whom came from Portugal, are employed at the 
factory. So far the plant’s only source of supply has been rubber 
obtained from native collectors in the Inhambane district. How 
ever Mozambique is said to be relatively rich in rubber as there 
are mill of untapped trees in the territory north of Manica 
nd S 
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IMPROVES TACK 
IMPROVES DISPERSION 
IMPROVES TEAR 
IMPROVES ELONGATION e 


| 7% CPHallé. — 











AKRON, OHIO e LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ CHICAGO, 
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AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T O. 
ne AKRON EQuIPMENT , 
AKRON - OHIO 


YAR WAY 


/ Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 


THE HIGHER THE 
PRESSURE THE 
iit THE VALVE 





GREATER EASE 
AND FLEXIBILITY 
OF CONTROL 


AUTOMATICALLY 
REGRINDS OWN 
SEALING SURFACES 


LONG TROUBLE- 
FREE LIFE 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


PRODUCT OF 
A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 
Yorway Single-Pressure Hydraulic Valves are made in straight 
way, three-way and four-way types; in five sizes for pressures 


up to 5000 Ib. Also Yarway Two-Pressure Valves in two 
sizes for pressures up to 4000 |b. Write for Bulletin H-209 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


103 MERMAID AVENUE PHILA., PA. 
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FAR EAST 


INDIA 


¢ time ago a policy of Cooperation between various univers! 
ties in India and the Indian Central Jute Committee was decidec 
on, and about 18 months ago the Committee approved financial 
nts to certain universities to further research work on Jute 
\mong the universities was the Calcutta University which under- 
took work on the possibility of utilizing jute and jute waste ac 


cording to a process developed by h. £2 Guha, professor 1 


applied chemistry. A recent report by Dr. Guha and his assistant. 
B. D. Das, indicates that they have succeeded in making molding 
powders from jute waste from the mills by heating the waste 
under pressure and treating it with certain acids and other chemi- 
cals. The result is a thermosetting powder which can be molded 
after the addition of a small amount of plasticizer and subjecting 
to pressure of 3,000 pounds per square inch for three minutes at 
150° CC. The powder, tor which the name Jutelite has been sug- 
gested, is dark in color, ranging from chocolate to brown and 
weighs very little; the molded products have a glossy surface and 
are hard enough to be drilled. The investigation of the physical 
ind chemical properties is still in progress. 

New molding powders have also been produced from shellac by 
the Indian Lac Research Institute. This is a development whicl 


1 


w field for the use of shellac in the production 01 





electrical goods and household articles. 
In the London bureau of the Institute a process for hot spray 


lac has been worked out which is thought will have con 





imit to the number and variety of plants. 
ther than the old-established species, that contain at least some 
bet Now such a plant has been discovered in South India 
No details as to the kind of plant or the percentage of rubber it 
vields has been publicized, but it is learned that the Madras 
\gricultural Department plans to extract rubber from it 











Phe Australian chemical industry, under the impetus of wa 
( tions, is expanding remarkable degree and is branching 
ut im various directions, according to the report of Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia & New Zealand, Ltd., covering 
fiscal vear ended September 30, 1942. In that period was begun 
thre t itrobenzene and paranitro chlorbenzene, and th 
erection was commenced of plants for manufactu aniline 
iphenylamine, phenothiazine, trichlorethylene, carbon tetrachloride 
al emicals. Guided by the parent company, the lecal 
br s s ( chloride and formaldehyde 
Recent ritis ust ics, Which specializes in_ the 
duction of aminoplastics, arranged with Elliotts & Australia 
Drug Proprietary, Ltd. to form a company, Beetle Elliott Pro 
etary, Ltd... which will manutacture and sell beetle resins and 
g vders 





“Naval Stores and the Compounding of Synthetic Rub- 
ber.” Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 8 pages. A pre 


arious chemical products from pine 


report on the use ot 





wood as softeners and tackifiers in the compounding of GR-S 1s 
covered in this bulletin. These products include Staybelite resin, 
Poly-pale resin, Belro resin, and special new resinous materials 
developed by Hercules chemists for the synthetic rubber program 
Comparative values in a typical GR-S tread stock have been com- 
piled on tack, plasticity, resilience, compression set, tear test, heat 
build-up, flex cut-growth, and aged elongation for eight naval 


stores products 
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Mixing Mills to Specification 


NATIONAL-ERIE works closely with leading rubber 
and plastic manufacturers to produce Mixing 
Mills designed for the job. They include many 
exclusive N.E. developments and are built com- 
( large modern steel foundry 





pletely in one plant. 
and machine shop give us complete control to the 
finished product. Consult with N.E. engineers for 
special Rubber or Plastic Processing equipment. 


SIMPLEX DOORS 


OTHER PRODUCTS i rs 

Continuous Strainers, Mixing a: Hg & 

Mills, Extruders for Rubber and A: gy 

Plastics, Tilting Head Presses. OF 3, 

Hydraulic Presses, Washers. “G! Silt 

Crackers, Sheeters, Refiners. cf = 
tes 


Vuleanizers, DeVulecanizers and 
special equipment for rubber 
and plastics. Write for 

\-E Booklets 


NATIONAL-ERIE- CORPORATION 














ERIE, PA. U. S.A. 








INTEGRITY SERVICE 


QUALITY 
62 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 





BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator oe ae 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod  Packings 


for every condition 


PACKING. 


HOSE ve 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire— Air—Steam 
Vechanical Spectalties ef Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, Nod 


LONDON: LOT Clifton St.. Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St 











q Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For Use with Neoprene 
NZ THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO, sve 


Makers of Stamford **Factice’ Vulcanized Oil 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 








He 
TRE STAMFORD RUBBER SUP 





SINCE 1900 
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Ask about the MOONEY PLASTOMETER 


We are now making this well-known 
tester for standard tests on GR-S. 
Also 60 other *Scott Testers for tensile. 
hysteresis. adhesion, flexing, state-of- 





cure, etc., Ctic. 





* Registered Trademark 


9) Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO., 














BE ACON——_ 


a direct source for 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ZINC STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 
MANGANESE STEARATE 
CALCIUM RESINATE 


ALUMINUM STEARATE 
COLITE—"“THE” MOLD LUBRICANT 





THE BEACON COMPANY 


97 Bickford St. Boston, Mass. 
In Canada: Prescott & Companv, Montreal 

















ett O Gaile. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 





Write fur prices and samples 











Bridgeport, Conn. 
424 North Wood Street 


Offices and Works 
Chicago Office 
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OXIDE of MAGNESIA 


SPECIAL LIGHT GRADE — TECHNICAL & U.S.P. 


CARBONATE of MAGNESIA 


TECHNICAL AND U.S.P. GRADES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS SINCE 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WM. S. GRAY & CO., Distributors 
342 Madison Ave., New York Cit 
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Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Chemistry of Large Molecules.” 


kK. § 
auspices of 
Pub- 


Cloth, 6 by 9 inches 


Edited by 
under the 


Burk and 
Western 


lishers, 215 Fourth 


Published 
University, Cleveland, O. 
Ave., New Yi rk, N y 


$3.50. 


Oliver Grummitt. 


Reserve Interscience 


Price 


2) 
324 pages. 
rt reports recent developments in the chemistry and 


rubbers, and fibers, as presented in 


us volume 
physico-chemistry of plastics, 
the form of lectures at Western Reserve University by prominent 
Each of these men presented two 





scientists in their special fields 


lectures. This gave each man an opportunity to present a = sub- 


stantial view of his work, and the two courses of twelve lectures 


ach, though dealing with somewhat different, but detinitely  re- 


lated fields, prov ided 


n by a real expert. To aid in the problem of keeping abreast 


4 connected course in which each lecture was 





rward movement of science by those who were not 


with the for 
ible to attend these and other lectures, Western Reserve University 


as decided to publish them as part of a series appropriately entitled, 
i ‘} . F which this particular publication is 





“Frontiers in Cl try. of 
Volume I. I to make up for the lack of personal contact 
ved by the nees of these lectures, a biographical sketch 


ind photograph of each lecturer have been included. 


material as a series of eight articles, the 


rst, on “The Mechanism of Polyreactions” by H. Mark, explains 


Phe book presents the 


the method of developing once and for all, sets of general differ 
equations for the main of polyreactions, after which 
integrated, and reaction can then 


\ discus 


hese sets are every individual 


x treated as a special case of one of the general types. 


sion of the elementary activation, propagation, and ter 
The second article 


High 


worker's attempt 


hinatior i a Iess tormal manner 1s also piven. 


the same lectur n “The Investigation of Polymers 


‘ 
vith X-Rays”, results in the presentation of this 
to correlate the pro] rubbers, plastics, and fibers based on 
The third article, by Elmer 


Macromole 


lata obtained by investigation 


Q. Kraemer on “The Colloidal Behavior of Organi 





ular Materials”, tirst treats of the diffusivity of colloids and then 
the viscosity cromolecular solutions and leads up to the fourt! 
ticle this s lecturer, “The Ultra-Centrituge and Its Appli 





ation to the Study of Organic Macromolecules.” 
The fitth article, by Henry i his associates on “The 
Elastic-Viscous Properties of Matter”, provides both a mathematical 


ind general treatment to explain the behavior of these 


Eyring and 


materials 





cluding natural i ytoe other long-chain) molecules. The 
ppendix of this article gives in detail the mathematics used in 
eveloping some of tl esults presented. The sixth article, by 


Electrical Properties or High Poly 


picture underlying the Debye theory 


polar molecules and shows how by means this theory it is 











ssible to cal ite the electrical properties of polymers and theit 
dependence on frequency and temperature. 

Organic Chemist Vinyl Polymers s covered by C.. -S. 
Marve the seve icle the latest information of the 
stru cs volymers copolymers given. The last 
i ‘ I Ott on the “Chemistry of Cellulose and Cellulose 
1) tives sents some detail the most recent understanding 

the reactions ‘ se and also shows how the physical prop 

S S terial and its derivatives can be correlated quali 

least, with the chemical nature of the molecules. This 

coretical picture is, therefore, of inestimable value in the practical! 
tus modifying the substance to fit the demands of industry 

Bibliographies are furnished at the end of each article by the 

. mpiete subject index has been provided by the 


Published 


“The Spirit of Enterprise.” Edgar M. Queeny. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Cloth 51 by & 


mches. 26/7 pages. Price $2 
Phis book represents a businessman's defense of the America: 
system of tree enterprise, written after making a thorough study 
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Camachine §-A 
heavy duty slitter 


for canvas, duck, 
hubber, belting. — 











Rewound rolls are 
stagger-wound on al- 
ternate shafts and 
liner feed apparatus 
provides for inserting 
liner cloth into cut 
rolls. Means are pro- 
vided also for remov- 
ing liner cloth from 
original roll. 

Write for details 























CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 6] Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11] West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 








40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER DISPERSIONS 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 


Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


s 
REVERTEX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
37-08 Northern Boulevard, Longlsland City,N. Y. 
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Eagle-Picher 


PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Sublimed Blue Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 
Basic White Lead Silicate 


Red Lead (95% ° 97% - 98%) 
Sublimed Litharge 
Litharge 

Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
Picher 


research facilities are available to manufacturers 


paint and other process industries. Eagle 


on request. Write for free samples and literature. 
EAGLE 
SIPS nae he 
> 7543 ED 7943 4 
PICHER 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Euact light Scales 


For Rubber Parts Selection 





Se Oe 


The new EXACT WEIGHT | 
rotary classifiers were cre- ‘ 
ated for volume selection of 
parts with severe 
They do it ac- 
Parts 
weighed are dis- 


small 
tolerances. 
curately and swiftly. 
to be 
charged automatically from 
scale platters at the rate 
of 48 per minute and thus 
eliminate the personal ele- 
ment. If you have a volume 
rubber parts selection opera- 
tion write us for full details. 
This machine may solve a 
knotty problem for you 





The Exact Weight Scale Company 






Dept. N - Toronto, Canada 
ERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXAC?, 
F t 


[2] 
= 


SuNamaas e 
~ PRECISION SCALES 


420 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio 
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STERRATES 


SPECIAL QUALITIES FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 


e ZINC 
e ALUMINUM 
e MAGNESIUM 

e CALCIUM 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Inc. 


260 WEST BROADWAY * NEW YORK CITY 















MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN. MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE 


LEVI ¢. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT S81 LYNN, MASS 























ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 


Crown Rubber Clay 





Stocks of above carried at all times 





BOSTON 


( lable {ddre SS 


MASS. 


Jacobite Boston 
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FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 


Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 
Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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; 
t Tess lade by our individualistic Americat 
( 1 the of our recent experiments in a planned 
ECUIVISTIC ¢ Phe author, in tracing the developments 
( m\ the past century or more under the free 





nd in emphasizing the unparalleled achiev 
1 


ments under this system, does not overlook some of the accompany 


9 ICss les ible esults that were used by the collectivist planners 
gain support for their moves tor a strong, state-controlled systen 
( n\ 

Reviewing most particularly the happenings of the last ten years, 





Mr. Queeny shows how the growth of state socialism under thi 
New Deal discouraged the use of venture capital by private indus 
try because of the inability to estimate future trends. He declares 


that private enterprise never really was able to work out of the 





irties under the conditions as they were during 
this period. The difficulties, of course, disappeared with the re 
quirements for goods and services during the war period, but. the 
type of economy to be decided upon after the war is over is the 


or concern that must be given consideration now. A_ large 





not the book is given over to a discussion of the effect of 
the teachings of Thorstein Veblen on New Deal philosophy and 
monographs which were supposed to have investi 
gated thoroughly “the effect of tax, and other governmental policies 
on unemployment, on investment and the preservation of our tree 
competitive economy as the American way of life”, but fell short 
ot the mark 

Mr. Queeny states that as a result of his investigation, his former 
| 


whiets slowly and finally evolved into the reasoned conclusion that 

the free enterprise system as opposed to a state planned and directed 

economy holds the most hope for the future of the country. He 

loes not, by any means, tind business faultless and says that busi 
1 } “Ty 

nessmen should be willing lz 


accept more of the classic conceptict 


t the tree enterprise system. Business should recognize the justice 





uch well-deserved, although misdirected, criticisms by New 
Dealers and should accept remedies that go all the way in destroy 
ing all obstacles to free competition and open markets.  Specifi 
suggestions are made tor the near tuture, and the author does not 
if sacrifice Oo last decade. 
the ul t ‘we need only one 
ed Freedom '" 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Witco M.R. in GR-S (Buna S).” Report 43-4. H. F 
Schwarz. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York 
lv, N.Y September, 1943. This report gives data t 
show the desirable effect of M.R. or hard asphalt on the physical 


20 pages 


iracteristics of GR-S products and suggests variations in for 


mulations which may be advantageous when using M.R. In a 
typical tread stuck formula it is reported that M.R. may be used 


to accomplish the following results: make the uncured stock more 
plastic and thereby easier to process, increase the tensile strength 
ightly up to the addition of 20 parts of M.R.; increase greatly the 
resistance to growth of cracks due to flexing; increase the resistance 
to tear: increase greatly the elongation obtained at break ; decrease 
greatly the effect of aging on lowering tensile strength, lowering 
elongation, and hardening of the stock; decrease the modulus; 
increase the tensile product; and decrease slightly the resilience. 
In this tire tread compound the effect of variations in’ sulphur, 
EPC black, and M.R. were studied. The bulletin, which gives the 
test results both in tabular and graphical form, is concluded wit! 





a study on ways in which high loadings of M.R. may be used with 
channel black to replace medium thermal (MT) black or SRE 


ck in GR-S compounds for mechanical goods 


Solid, Solution, and Emulsion.” Tech- 


“Polyvinyl Acetate. 


nical Data Bulletin No. 4-243. Electrochemicals Department, E. | 


luPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
<ucrdy ar 


ble grades of polyvinyl acetate supplied in solid form, in methanol 


2 pages. Avail 


mulsions are mentioned. 





prope rties 
etates are listed, and technical details on 

properties, solubility, and plasticizers 
e material as an adhesive and as a coat- 


vent for 





paper, felt, straw, fabrics, and 














October, 1943 


Laboratory Reports. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. “Dispersed Tysonite.” July 1, 1943. 
S pages. The properties and uses of Dispersed Tysomite, th 


ase material of which is a black, organic, rubber-like pl 





nd which is available as a moderately stable dispersion 


55°; solids in water, are described. The material either alot 

in combination with small amounts of some of the numerous 
synthetic resins is being used for backing upholstery and as 4 
binder for pile. Other uses are tor combining fabrics or paper 
ind as a rug backing 

“GR-S and GR-I in Proofing.” July 1, 1943. & pages 
This report gives the results of preliminary laboratory work o1 
the compounding, processing and curing of GR-S and GR-I in 
light colored stocks for the proofing industry. Compound forn 
ulas and physical test results for both press and dry heat cures 
ire included. 

“Selenac in GR-S-Reclaim Compounds for Mechanica] 
Goods.” July 28, 1943. 8 pages. Various ratios of GR-S and 
reclaim in which the sulphurless Selenac-Altax curing combi 
nation in comparison with the curing combination of Altax, DPG. 
ind sulphur is used for application in mechanical goods compounds, 
} 


1 
lurless 


ire shown in this bulletin. The superior heat aging ot sulp 
Selenac compounds is emphasized 


“Statex B.” Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St.. New York, 
N.Y. Bulletin No. 126. 2 pages. The properties of Statex B, 
a reentorcing carbon which produces tensile strength in GR-S 
ipproaching that of E. P. Channel Black while at the same time 
leveloping less heat and improved flex life, are explained in this 
bulletin. Tables show the variation of Shore hardness and_ ri 
hound resilience with comparative loadings of Statex B and E. P 


Channel Black 


“Suprex Clay in Buna S. General Compounding Charac- 
teristics.” Bulletin No. 3.) J. M. Huber, Inc., 4600 W. 34th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10 pages. [Information is centained in_ this 
bulletin on the effects of sulphur-accelerator ratios with one stand 
ard accelerator, additional stearic acid, amount of loading, and 
m the effect of representative classes of softeners and accelerators 
in order to provide a guide tor the fullest utilization of hard 
clay in Buna S. The superiority of hard clay over soft clay 1 
legree of reentorcement obtained in Buna S is emphasized. By 
means of high accelerator concentrations a practical curing rat 
vith Suprex Clay at a non-blooming sulphur content of three 
to four parts has been worked out. The importance of the choice 
1 the proper softener to obtain the best results is also stressed. 


The exact mixing procedures used are outlined. 





A scorched batch of rubber is a black eye in any mill. 
Guessing at temperature is never sure. With new hands, 
new chemicals and new processes in the rubber plant today, 
it is more essential than ever to provide your operators with 
CAMBRIDGE Pyrometers for accurate determination 
of roll surtace temperatures. Send tor Bulletin No. 194. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


iICAMBRIDGE 
BUY WAR BONDS SURFACE - NEEDLE - MOLD 
PYROMETERS 
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War materials are exposed 
to all kinds o weather 
zp. 






ATLAS TWIN-ARC 
WEATHER - OMETER 


proves the durability of materials in 
the laboratory — months and years of 
weathering reproduced in a few hours. 


Atlas Twin-Are 
Weather-Ometers 
alone have— 


1. Temperature control. 


2. Unlimited range and 
control of Light and 
Water Spray Periods. 





3. Adjustable and auto- 
matic timing. 








4. Insulated test cham- 
ber. 


5. Operates continu- 
ously 24 hours without 
manual attention. 


6. Carbons 28c per day. 


7. Full automatic—Safe 
to operate unattended 
overnight. @ Originators and sole manufac- 


turers of accelerated testing devices 





for a quarter of a century. Fade- 


8. Control panel con- Ometer, Weather-Ometer, Launder- 

tains Volt and Ammeters Ometer are used all over the world as 
_ ‘ accepted standard testing machines 

—Time Meter—Light 

and Water Cycle switch — Automatic time cut off 

switch — Voltage adjusting switch — Direct reading 

thermal regulator — Reactance Coil (cuts power cost). 


The Single Arc Model is a popular machine where 
high speed is not required. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER yx FADE-OMETER 
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COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS 


EASTON, PA. 


& CO. 











CONTINENTAL- MEXICAN RUBBER CO., Inc 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 
Washed —AMPAR BRAND — Dried 
Formerly Distributed By 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 











REPRINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


NOW AVAILABLE 


28 PAGES AND COVER 
$100 PER COPY oesre.aip 


Special Discounts on Quantity Orders 


PRICE 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
386 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Pub. No. 332 Jol 1 
illustrated 


“Perfected Insulating Machines.” 
Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 28 pages. This 
booklet construction and 
insulating 


rubber or other 


well- 
use of Royle 


adhering 


gives Many details of the 


machines designed to apply a seamless, laver 


plastic substance upon a continuous core 


made in a variety 


from the 


passed through the machine. The machines are 
and styles 


ind stranded wire up to ponderous cables of several 


of sizes and embrace a capacity range smallest 


gages of single < 


inches in diameter. The many applications of these machines 
include the coating of bead wire in tire manufacture, the laying ot 


l hose, 


plys of rubber on braided fabric in the manutacture of garden 
and other 


f construction, 


the manufacture steering wheels articles 


molded over cores of various descriptions 
‘aight or side delivery, 


head sections, and heating 


f composition 
Features « 
evlinders, stock screws, 
and cooling 


the various 


such as the st1 thrust 
bearings, systems are dis- 


cussed at some length. Specifications for sizes 


machines are given as well as details concerning head fixtures fo1 


each size Phe booklet concludes with information for ordering 

“Inspected Fire Protection Equipment and Materials.” 
Underwr Laboratories, Ine., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicag Ill. le 
es. “Franklin's Story.” Pr: Phi ‘ladelphi 
Pa. + pages. “Care and Maintenance of Combat Tires.” 1. | 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 46 p “U.S. Royal Airplane Tires 
Technical Data and Engineering Information.” (1 
Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave.. Ne w York, N. Y. “Track 
Tire Engineering Service.” (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, O. 14 pages. “Selected Films, Articles and Pamphlets 
on Highway Transportation in Wartime.” Automotive Satety 
lg.. Washington 5, D.C. 24 “Recrea- 
Division of Recreation, Offer 


\gency, Washi 


rit ers 
inklin Research Co., 
ages. 
uted States 


2 
IO pages. 


Foundation, Tower Bl pages 
tion—a Resource of War.” 
War Services. Federal Security ! 
25; pages. ‘‘270 Million Man- Days.” National Safety 
Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 16 pages. “Instruc- 
tions for Using Hot Spot Indicators ‘and Hot Spot Quench- 
50 Church St.. New York, N. ¥. 8 





Community 


5. >. C8 


ers.” Coal Specialties ( 





RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I 2 RUBBER. Ne Synthet Rubbe Lut 
ar rs t Julv, 1943, pp. 4-5 

SEVEN-YEAR RECOE Provep INtRINSiIC MERIT OF Rayon C 
ok Tikes. A ‘ / \ug., 1943, pp. 34-35 

New | wp Uses oF Nyton. G. P. Hoff 

rt \/ $3 

Syx \) J. M. Crowe. 5 fmerican, Sept 
1943. py 

Usk oF ER FOR MEASURIN HE HARDNESS 





CTS RESULTING FROM EXPOSURE 

CHLORINATED PHENYIS WITH 
Von Wedel, W. A. Holla, and 
. 1943, pp. 419-26. 


TropicaL AmeErICcA. E. N. Bress- 


OBSERVATIONS ON Toxic Errt 
») NAPHTHALENE ANI 
PREV} 
J. Denton, Rubber Ade 

DEVELOPMENT OF RUBBER IN 
man, Rubber Age, (N. V.). Aug. 1943, pp. 427-30. 

MotpinGc Potyvixnyrt Atconor. C. B. Hess and J. W. 
Rubber Age, (N. ¥.), Aug., 1943, pp. 431-33. 

\CUSH NET Co, PRODUCTION OF 
Masks. Rubber dge (N. V.), Aug., 1943, pp. 435-36. 
FACTORY. Vail. 
\ug., 1943, pp. 


O CHLORINA 
xTiIon. H. 


(NV. ¥.), Aug 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


PROCESS Gas 


More 


437-38, 


ER MANAGEMI 


faxes. A. Rol 


NT FOR THE RUBBER 
\ 


erts, AKuPber Age (.\ aS 


I 1ED-CHAIN PARAFFINS. E 
\. E. Robertson, Jnd. Ena. Chem., Anal. Ed 
POINT OF 
and E. H. Mc 
487-89. 

IPPED WITH RUBBER Pack TO 


Aug. 15, 1943, p. 29 


V-METHYLANILINE 
Geddes, L. Z. Wilcox. 
Id., Aug. 15, 1943, pp. 

Mosevuiro Legs Eat 
Auto. Aviation Ind., 


Viscous PretroreumM Orbs. B. W 
Ardle, Ind. Eng. Chem., An 


ABSORB SHOCK 











October, 1943 





SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 


GY-4 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
PROCESSING 


Its success lies in reducing 
the heat created by friction 
and ‘‘staying with’ the 
compound instead of vol- 
atilizing during the mix 
which robs the stock of 
tack and causes it to ‘‘set 
in the succeeding warm- 


ing operation. 


Galey Manufacturing Company 
17700 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


f 


COTTON FABRICS 


Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Single Filling 















































Market Reviews 


‘COTTON & FABRICS Beet MBER tt enjoyed only thin 
trading Italy’s surrender sent the 

cet reeling, but the President's subse 

f ent | g ar-ahead message to Congress 

‘ 5 Ss s S stead t gs consid ‘ably Traders re 

ed inhibited, however, by the overal 

© ‘ \ able tenor t the Val eWws Also 

iding is stagnated by reports that the 

tropical hurricane which was expected to 


iffect the new crop 























Fexas and [outsiana 














i shifted t lesser the threat t these 
New York Quotations Sepagoay 
Phe New York Cotton Exchange Serv 
September 23, 1943 ce Bure estimates the stock 0 ill cot 
Drills tons in this country as ot August 31 at 
8-inch 2 21,005,000) bales, inclusive ot the unpicked 
1.4 vortion of the crop Phe domestic stock 
85 wags > n August 31, 1942, was 22,030,000 bales, 
spe 3/2329 ind two vears ago, 21,798,000. The stock 
2 5 185 it the end of August 1943, was the smallest 
‘ 85 l- August stock since the 16,771,000 bales 
Ducks 193¢ 
8 D Cotton consumed during August, accord 
S = 2915 g to the Census Bureau, totaled 842,260 
ees iles of lint cotton and 108,160 bales of 
% 8 ters, against 924.915 and 122,741. bales. 
Mechanicals espectively, in| August, 1942.) Price ceil 
lenis gs for . ig produced atte \ugust I 
; vere adjusted by OPA so that farmers wil 
ecely tl Sam verag returl thes ) 
8 ined 1) thie ast Vears cro] The cei 
Hollands — White ing on chemical cotton linters is raised. te 
Blue Seal £3.80 a 100 pounds trom the evious level 
26 5 t $3.5 (); ul fibers the new rate 
“ 33.09, ! ed with t orme ite ) 
Gold Seal $2.85 
? Indi s fro « Sout ‘ 
; during the sent Pp move 
Red Seal tended to weak vhereas last yea 
time the basis aid hee strenethe 
trade feels this 1s due to the hig 
I this Vears crop im comparison t last 
Osnaburgs vear’s 1%4,-inch cotton, which was a= spe 
t I - + 5 ial staple I genera ly ) yT ide 
oh S # price I -1n spot middling 
( 3 grade dropped trom 21.21l¢ on September 
: 21.04¢ September 4, then rose t 
7 Z 1525 1.19¢ on the seventh, only to slip down to 
Raincoat Fabrics ehcp pe eee ei Pe gill einen 
oe 21.08¢, which fell to 20.99¢ on September 
a rine G4 of cl bed to 21.23¢ on September 21, and 
PI 60 x 48 close t 21.610 Santemher 30 
Print clot 38 h, 64 f _ 
Sheeting, 40-inch Fabrics 
48 x 48, 2.50 r 620 The exy rt track as been seeking about 
Hig eas : apg 150,000,000 vards of cotton goods, 17,000, 
44x 40, 4.25-var 64 WOO of combed items and the remainder 
Sheetings, 36-inch P quantities ot 
$8 x 44, 5 8 shipment. te 
gs Current 
Tire Fabric mnlv about 
Builder ve been lined 
Ae ip. The entire amount 1s tor shipment ove 
Chafer the year which began September 1, cert: 
{ . Sarde tied as needed by South American govert 
ents and ved by the Office of Ec 
he mic Wartare 
Cord Fabrics The +t ck situation indic +] 

. K . the War P t! Board in making 
2/4/2K 2 . 4 - ivailal ivil ee es of 7, 
choligs : ; single, and double filling descriptions 

Leno Breaker + anclude anv oled varn ivpes 
\ t i ers i ist thre 


demand for sheetings as a result of 
; 


pletion of the Quartermaster’s rain 
the 


insulation cable industry’s demand 





at procurement fot balance of 


or sheetings is still acute, with no allevia 


lanufacturers continue in need 


civilian business and will buy 
cloth they suitable 


The 


consider re 
construction. 
that most mills are 
m government 


to offer 





rea 
still 


and 


less of price or 
course, is 


100% « 


soil oT 
working orders 


very small vardage for non- 


channels. 


producers of cotton and rayon 
tire cord and rayon fuel cell yarns were 
directed by the WPB to operate all thei 
facilities, beginning October 1, for the 
maximum production of these cords and 


ns regardless of any orders, regulations, 
to the 
assure maximum production of cotton and 


or directives contrary, in order to 
rayon tire cord for the tire production pro 
cell seli- 


The directive was issued 


gram and rayon fuel yarns for 


sealing gas tanks. 


pursuant to Order [.-99, which regulates 
the use of cotton textile machinery. The 


| are to remain in 


revoked 


producer who wishes to be 


ie directive 


terms of t 


effect until expressly in writing 
However any 


relieved from the requirements of the di 


ective because they interfere with his pro 
# other essential products may ap- 
the War 

BR? «Cz 


il 


luction « 
Division of 
Washington, 
Until 


ot the 


val to the Textile 
Board, 


|.-99. 


Production 





such appeals < 


Reference 


eranted the terms directive will re- 


main in effect. 


General Preference Order M-91—Cotton 


Duck—was amended September 6 to east 
restrictions on certain types of duck for 
ivilian use. The original order had beet 


issued to conserve all cotton duck produc 
tion and inventories for Armed 
and but 

vorking hours and conversion of additional 


the Forces 
certain industrial increased 


uses, 


facilities for the manufacture of duck make 


Phe 


possible some surplus for civilian use. 


order embraces the following types of 
duck: shelter tent, numbered (wide or 
sail), narrow or naught, hose or belting. 


harvester, plied yarn filter duck and twills, 
ind chafed tabric 





Scrap Rubber Ceilings 





Inner Tubest ¢ per Lb 
passenger tubes 734 
tubes ’f 
es o 
$1 


Short Ton 
20.00 


Tirest 


Mixed passenger tires 








3eadless passenger tires 6.00 
Salid tres 26.06 
Peelings* 
No. 1 peelings $7.51 
Ne peelings 47.54 
No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass 5( 
Miscellaneous Items= 
17.06 
i ) veé 5 
20.00 
ustrial scrap 15.0 
All suming centers except Los Angeles 
t Ak ] 
oe \ ns y enters 














October, 1943 
























GOES TO WAR 


From the herringbone twills used in 
making camouflage uniforms, to 
sheets, towels and duck used for 
thoir tents, cotton helps protect and 
care for men on the fighting fronts. 
This is another and very important 
part of cotton’s contribution to our 
war effort. 

Because cotton fabrics can and 
do play such an important part in 
the war, supplies of our SHAWMUT 
HOSE and BELTING DUCK are avail- 
able only to those customers meeting 
conditions of general preference 


order M-91. 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


PIEDMONT COTTON MILLS 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


65 WORTH STREET * NEW YORK 13,N. Y. | 





It is a cause for gratification to us that 
nine of the mills we represent have 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
SHAWMUT MILL RIVERDALE MILL 
LANGDALE MILL EQUINOX MILL 
LANETT MILL BROOKSIDE MILLS 
FAIRFAX MILL THE DIXIE COTTON MILLS 
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GENERAL RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) 


Allow nine words for keyed address 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
$86 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 

Replies forwarded without charge 














SITUATIONS OPEN 
CHEMIST—TIRE, TUBE, OR MECHANICAL. LAB- 


oratory, control, or research. Excellent opportunity with 
well-established organization located in Pennsylvania. 
Reply all details first letter. Address Box No. 662, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


_CHEMIST-ASSISTANT CHIEF—OPENING IN ME- 
dium-sized organization, either laboratory or plant. Tires 


and press goods. 100% defense with excellent post-war 
opportunity. Investigate if not now employed at your 
highest skill. All replies strictly confidential during all 


negotiations. Address Box No. 663, care of INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD. 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR — TIRES, TUBES, 
mechanical goods. Opening for a high-grade director of 
plant activities. 100% defense with attractive post-war 
opportunity. Salary commensurate with ability. Address 
Box No. 664, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MECHANICAL AND MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 
—Tire and Tube Plant located in Pennsylvania. Reply 
full details, background, experience, etc., to Box No. 665, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER—FAMILIAR WITH RUB- 
ber factory electrical equipment. Good opportunity in 
medium-sized plant located in Pennsylvania. Address Box 
No. 666, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


IRE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT WIDE-AWAKE MAN Tt 
‘ i oSt Pre res ring Departments 


rl 
| B ne and 4 


SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 





ae DIVISION 2 lag siddagccnt silt 9 ee Se RES 
ive t n Ohi H g f in with ge 
experience. Must know operat I 1 atistact fic wit 
mei nd wom A person. v ati type of mind preferred 
Salary n accordance with cual \ddress Box N HOS, care 
s Rueper Worw-p 
CHEMIST FOR RESEARCH WORK rO 4 YEARS’ EXPERIENC! 
n rubber, synthetics, or plastics. Excellent op ortunity in a well-equipye 
rator Bostor State qual itions and salary expected \ddress 
| N ] RupsBER Wor 
PR FAC PORY 


ODUCTION SI 
plant 1 


PERVISOR. FULI 








MILL MAN, SMALL RUBBER FACTORY, EXCEL- 
LENT PERMANENT JOB FOR RIGHT MAN IN NEW 
YORK CITY. ADDRESS BOX NO. 674, CARE OF 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST-COMPOUNDER. LEADING COMPANY 
in its field for over 65 years has vacancy on its technical 
staff for man with compounding experience, particularly 
synthetics. Exceptional opportunity for progressive, per- 
manent connection. Location, New England. Application 
should be comprehensive as to training, experience, per- 
sonal details, salary expected. Enclose photograph. Ad- 
dress Box No. 676, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriologists with laboratories for 
analysis, research, physical testing and bacteriology are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 


304 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








“BRAKE LININGS” 


VOLUME I OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY 


91 pages, 8%2 x 11 inches, indexed. 


guage. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





A comprehensive cyclopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all types—how to select materials and avoid 
failures and troubles—based on actual experience and extensive research and presented in simple and comprehensive lan- 


By T. R. STENBERG 


COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 


Address 


386 Fourth Avenue. New York 16. N. Y. 
























-goes a long way to make friends 


KRAFT SYSTEM 


TIRE RENEWING 









LOOk for this 
embiem on tires 
recapped by the 
Mratt System 


KRAFT SYSTEM 


KRAFTRED 


TIRE RENEWING 


TRADE MARK REG U S$. PAT. OFF. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY «- AKRON, OHIO 


mued on Pae 104) 
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JOINTS wzzxevs 


FLEXIBILITY 
IS REQUIRED 


Ay 


for all 
PRESSURES 
“ie oe BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
pins ETC 5610 Winnemee Oem eileen Chicago, Ill. 





In Canada — The Holden Co., Ltd. 








-NORMAL - 
CONCENTRATED - PROCESSED 


Rubber Reserve permits promptly executed. 


All types of latex compounded to meet cus- 
tomer’s individual requirements. 


Aqueous dispersions of reclaimed rubber. 
Latex extenders. 
Substitutes for latex and for latex adhesives. 


Write us for further information, 
stating your specific problem. 


AKRON, OHIO 


NEW YORK, N.Y. e CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sn International Standard of ore e | 
Measurement fo Classified Advertisements 



































Hardness @ — Elasticity | 
Address All) Replies to New York Office | 
Plast iCILN of Rubber. ete. at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. N.Y. 
ITROMETER at EI OMETER | 
. Ged eat a Continued 
Standards of SITUATIONS WANTED 
Universa 
RUBBER CHEMICAL ENGINEER, NOW EMPLOYED OUTSIDE © 
xt e be New York, desires to find ermanent position in the Metropolitan ar 
l e handed 5 n 1 vell mI x la 
i S s onvenie | Specialized in «pplication of synthetics iti 
‘ | f n their processing. uA 1. Addre I N re 0 
4sk for fre ¢ Bulletins and Rusper Wor 
Pr t Rea 4 and R-5 
THE SHORE INSTRI ad & MEG. CoO CHEMICAL ENGINEER ITS LOOKING FOR CONTAC TS WITH \ 
fey » cee ” eading rubber manufacturer Otfers new formulas and essing methods 
Van Wyck Avenue and Carll Street, JAMAICA, NEW YORK solving any mixing, eaten SME ANREM To. AUER ne (Gr, ON ances 
; Agents in all foreign countrie Box No. 671, re of INb RupeerR Wort 
PRODUCTION ENGINEER — INTIMATELY EX- 





NEW AND BETTER perienced in design and operation of CV equipment on 


work ranging from wires to large jacketed cables in rubber. 
























GAMMETER'S neoprene, and buna, and also extrusion of plastic insulating 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED materials. Wide general background in wire and cable 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL manufacture. Advanced ideas for original development. 
Seeking responsible position in progressive organization, 
preferably in northeastern area. Address Box No. 673, 
@ ia care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
cc, . Rl BBER aby ae AVAILABLE FOR PROOFING OR TECH 
oe : mpoundit g eee, | - shétic re a Nes era6 vin f : "araetes 
. d : op ta nob Des =F itilizing highe 
€ 1 NDIA . E R 
4” 5” 6” 8” 10” 12” diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, ENECUTIVE-CHEMIST, IS. CHEM. M.A. PRESENTLY MAN 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. ily se eel gpene Fanaa Phage ey lig co Map ties cenit. 
THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY ee ee ee ee 
CADIZ, OHIO vill Paresage neg fc A Seepage er 
————— 677 e of Inpia Rubi Mae eee 








COMPOUNDER-ENGINEER i indigestion IN COMPOU — 


GRANULA T ED CORK oP aac pa cent Feces Ge, en toe io 
jesired because of children’s health. Address Box No. 678, care of IN1 
FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY | | 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. sith mills, Banbury and Tuber in whole or vart 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


ANTED TO PURCHASE OR RENT RUBBER PLANT EQUIPPE! 
| | ] rt Complete etails. please 











RUBBER GOODS 


SINCE 1880 
ga oe “ANNALS OF RUBBER” 











DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS | STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS : 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES A Chronological Record of 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING | DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC the Important Events in 


RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 





the History of Rubber 


RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 


-— 200¢ per Copy — 





SMALL RUBBER g PARTS for WAR CONTRACTS | INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


SOLID « SPON 
FROM NATURAL RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16.N. Y. 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY SANOUS*” 


FLEXO JOINTS 


Reasonable in price—extremely low maintenance cost 




















FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, 4218 Olive Street, St. Louis 








} y z 
wWertiscments ( ified n Page 105) 


























October, 1943 





0 
P 


lin lla MACHINERY . Our New Machines 
“isk =6| NEW & REBUILT °... | 


BY THESE FIVE 


MPORTANT STEPS “Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants’’ CUTTERS 

1. INSPECTED SAFETY BRAKES 

2, DISASSEMBLED L. ALBERT & SON 

porn OFFICES AND PLANTS HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


4. MODERNIZED 


5. GUARANTEED TRENTON, N.J. % AKRON, OHIO SUSAN GRINDERS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. % STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Address All Replies to New York Office 
at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 














Continued 








FO 
B. 20%x20Y%" platens; 1—14”x24’ Press, 9” ram; 9—24"x55”" Steel C whe 
Heating Platens; 1—26x66” 3-roll Calender 1—Hydr: iaibe Belt Pres 
6'x30’ with belt stretcher complete; 1—F: ial. ‘Siewine sham 15”x36” Rt ster 
Mill; 4—W. & P. oapady Adamson 6” Tt tber; Dry Mixers; Pulverizers 


Grinders; ete. — for complete list CONSOLIDATED PRODUC TS 

FOR SALE: Ww. & FP, or nae 9 be 300 GAL.; gaa Se KETTLES; Ld 
Pulverizers; Preform Machines; etc. Send for Bulletin Cash buyers of . N — 
surpius equipment. BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 183 Varick 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 


HYDRAULIC VALVES 


your 


St., New York 14, N. Y 
FOR SALE: 3—30 x 60” HYD. RUBBER MOLDING PRESSES, COM 


lete 
ed 


hyd. pres sure, RODALE MFG. CO., Emmaus, Penna. 


FO 


complete with operating panel and controller; speed 30 
12 


he ngs 
otor 


WANTED: BANBURY a age CALENDE os, oe Al Lea 
Presses, with pump and accumulate ny ce ition Adk 
Box No. 679, care of INpbra "Rue: SER Wi RLD 


"MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
R SALE: 1 W. S. 15”x18" Hydraulic Press, ig” dia. ram; 2 D & 


New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 


Used —Rebuilt — 
Rubber—Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 











_ ‘Hyd. Valves, top and bottom steam plates, single openings; 2 
Ae UE 12” Da ylight Opening, 15” Rams, good for 2,000 Ibs 





R SALE: VARIABLE-SPEED Dic. Cc —_ E eon - MOTOR, 
0 E.P.a:; 


ower 25/50; volts 230 This motor has been replaced wi ith a larger 


for higher speed PASSAIC RUBBER CO. Clifton, N J 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


Z Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, etc 
—For almost any size or pressure. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad. Columns of INp1ia RusBBER Worwup 


bring prompt results at low cost. 





STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Akron San Francisco New York 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


Representatives 














INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








SPECIALIZING IN 
sé RUBBER 
USED MACHINERY <o= * 





AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
ERIC BONWITT AKRON 8, OHIO 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
<<. a ‘TI [ae 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS tee | 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK.N }) 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 











ino1a RUBBER WORLD 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index ts maintained for the conventence of ow 
readers. It ts not a part of the advertisers’ contract, 


aint 


ind INprIA RUBBER WoRLD assumes no responsioiity 
rdvertisers for its correctness. 












































“EHCADAEH” SCRAP 


i it’s a new kind of rubber scrap... a Therefore, in behalf of the whole rubber 
useless kind made up of mixed natural and industry, we ask you to KEEP EACH TYPE 
synthetic or mixed synthetics . . . and when OF SCRAP RUBBER SEPARATE, CLASSIFY 
you spell EHCADAEH backwards you get AND LABEL EACH KIND. We will gladly 


ae Sens geen am a me help you plan the best way to do this; please 







Synthetic scrap rubber contaminates natural notify our nearest office if you desire information 
rubber and vice versa. So all synthetic scrap and or assistance. 

natural scrap mtust be classified and kept a 

ee ee Se ty AES, SE a's ip Akron 9, Ohio =... «790 East Tallmadge Avenue 
good ee ) East St. Louis, Illinois  . = 14th and Converse Streets 
Once the scrap gets mixed up, there’s. Boston 16, Massachusetts . 738 Statler Building 
no practical way to untangle the ds New York 18, New York . . 500 fg Avo 
synthetics from the natural... Chey Conneaut, Ohio .  .  . . «S09 Mill Street 
or one synthetic from another. ~ = us Buying Agent, Rubber Reserve Company 








“A.Schulman Ine. 


SCRAP RUBBER 


wees 
ROME 0's 
be rant o> 
weer. - 
Sak Ae 
pit Ae Nae 
PPVPIPS NRL TCS~ 
ee Qtnce keto * 
Bos ad aay st » 


Feat TS hie alah 
aed fg ae 
Woeg shies 
PAP PA PPIA® 
pew Beer? 


Bale ce sib tooth Saal! 


De lied Lae 


eRe ee sheet O4e 
Tre eee Rye 


ON RT AS eee 


A Pea Ps 
Loi) © ire See 


¥e 
PPO CI LER OR Ore Me se 
Poel KMS ae 
SANTA de bd rere 
PT ait ol heehee Ad "Fema es 
TAAL PAHO WP WINE SVT MH Qr tee > 
ee Ae Se ee he ee tod 
PAA Beatle Fist men ant 
Hie Py Mel yey a ot a 
POM ES PAO ORE A 


ara, 2 


ald 


IT PAYS TO landarcige ON CLIMCO PROCESSING 


* In the past 20 years more and more leading rubber companies have sta 


dardized on Climco because they have found it soon repays its cost. 


This tough, yet flexible glaze applied to the liner insures quick, uniform separ 
tion, and prevents stock adhesions. Climco Processing also preserves t 
desired tackiness of the stock, maintains accurate gauge and frees you of t 


worry of lint and ravelings. 


By reducing rejects, Climco Processing prevents the loss of rubber in its crud 


form. It also greatly lengthens the life of the liner. 


Give Climco Processing a trial in your plant under your operating condition 


and you will soon decide to standardize on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER cos 








